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What Readers 


Socratic Questions 

Isn’t it true that the money taken {r, 
our people and invested in foreign bon 
now defaulted together with the accum 
lated interest builds up to a figure 20 1 
cent. greater than our present natio 
debt? Don’t you believe that the regu 
lations inaugurated by this Administratic, 
will. make such swindling of our peopid 
less likely? 

Isn’t the fact that (with our very slig 
return of prosperity) the production , 
electric power has already reached an ; 
time peak indicative of the wisdom ¢ 
preparing for great water-power develop 
ments, thus providing additional source 
of power which private capital could no 
afford to undertake? 

Isn’t the success of the railroads wit 
the new low fares which they so strem 
ously opposed another indication th 
business doesn’t always know what is bes 
for it? 

Isn’t it worth remembering that the 192 
crash was the natural outcome of 
wrong-headed acts of a nation of busines 
men brought up in the traditions of 
debtor nation, who could not measure » 
to their new and greater responsibilitie 
when they became a creditor nation? 

If the argument that the President never, 
had to earn his own living has any validity 
wouldn’t the same argument rule out mos 
of your outstanding public men in Eng 
land? And yet how often have we heard 
it said that if England would lend us he 
statesmen and we would lend her ow 
business men we would both be improved. 
L, E. WaupecK, West Orange, N. J. 


Automatic Turn Indicators 


Mention of automobile registration plates 
in a recent issue of ForBES prompts me 
to put before your forward-looking read- 
ers an automobile question which has beet 
puzzling me for some time: Why is i 
that Made in U. S. A. passenger cars art 
not equipped with automatic right or left 
turn indicators which in Europe, even in 
the mountain passes of Switzerland, are the 
rule rather than the exception? 

It is so simple a mechanical device, ani 
the need for it so great, that I canno 
understand why our automobile manufac 
turers and accessory dealers have not ye 
thought of this useful gadget as a standard 
piece of equipment. Statistics galore show 
how many thousands of accidents and auto 
mobile fatalities could be avoided annually 
through the use of a proper signaling de 
vice. It’s curious that gadget-minded 
America, proud of its mechanical achieve 
ments, still depends on the archaic, patently 
unreliable and at best inconvenient method 
of “window down, hand out” signaling— 
M. Hussucn, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

American automobile manufacturers havt 
given a great deal of study to automatit 
signaling devices and it seems to me quit 
likely that one or more,of them may come 
into more general use within the next fev 
years. But the problem isn’t quite as simp 
as it appears to be offhand, partly becau® 
most of us are used to watching for hand 
signals in other cars and consequently a 
very likely to fail to notice an automat 
signal unless that signal is so impress! 
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The only way 


NEW PERFECTED HY- to get complete 
DRAULIC BRAKES, built 
B the Chevrolet way, are the 


greatest safety factor known to motoring satis faction 


plate] motoring. Fast-acting, smooth, 


ts ml positive, they make street and “ 
BB highway safe f d f : GENUINE FISHER NO 
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ond Chevrolet’s IMPROVED SHOCKPROOF STEERING* 
“han GLIDING KNEE-ACTION CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN —prevents steering wheel 
ly afm RIDE* gives the world’s vibration— makes driving as 
ymati@m Safest, smoothest motoring. easy as riding. 
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UPPER and HOUSING 


Housing is the order of the day. The present shortage 


of modern housing accommodations is placed by authori- 





ties as high as 1,500,000 units. New agencies are en- 
gaged in loaning money ae for housing, rentals 
are moving upward and vacancies are decreasing—all these are indicative of the 
movement for more and better homes. Copper stands to share extensively in this 


; Copper will be there in the wiring and electrical fixtures 


of the new homes, in the air-conditioning apparatus and the refrigerators. ‘lal 


Copper will be found in the brass pipes SED that insure a free, full flow 
of water, and in Everdur Metal—a strength-of-steel copper alloy widely used for 
non-rusting hot water tanks. Perhaps a durable copper roof will shield the home 


We 
from storms; copper gutters, = leaders and flashings are almost certain to 


carry off the rain. Copper will operate the radio, the telephone, = Ede 


=>. 


the electric lights—brass rods will sustain the draperies and curtains, bronze will 


screen the windows. Ornaments and statuary of bronze will adorn library and draw- 


will sleep snug in his blanket secured with stout safety pins. <—_ And even 
they are brass! Anaconda metals in a multitude of fabricated forms are making 


which will cost less to live in 


and will last longer because rust will . at foot-hold. AnatOuDA 
ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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as to force itself on our attention. Yet 
when a device is made to function so bla- 
tantly, it is not likely to improve the ap- 
ce of the car. Then, too, the element 
of cost is involved to a minor extent. 
Do other readers have opinions on the 
subjecti—N. G. S. : 


How Phoenix Keeps Cool 


You speak of air conditioning—every- 
one rich or poor if they stay here has a 
“cooling system” in his home. All the 
large buildings, stores and hotels have 
had one for the past few years; they have 
their own wells to provide water. The 
poor man can put one in his home for 
a small sum. All he needs is a fan or 
motor, electricity, water, and a box-like 
contraption made of building board on two 
sides. The front has excelsior between the 
chicken wire which is put over the win- 
dow. The water runs down slowly over 
the excelsior; the fan in the box, a ven- 
tilator in the room and the cross current 
soon cool a small house when the tem- 
perature is over the 100-110-degree mark 
outside. We call them “coolers” and they 
are Heaven-sent on hot days and nights. 
Our hotels and large buildings are ideal 
for comfort—I. M. Morrison, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


Rebuttal from Virginia 


This is in answer to the vertical acrostic 
contributed by U. U. Trout of Philadelphia 
[Forses, August 15, page 6]: 

F ranklin 

R oosevelt’s 

A bility 

N ullifies 

K ansas ~ 
L andon’s 

I nsignificant 

N oises 


D elivers 

E levates 

L eads : 
A ae 
N ation 
O nward 


R oosevelt 

O ffers 

O pportunity 

S ell 

E very 

V oter 

E lection 

L andslide 

T uesday, Nov. 3. 

Yours for prosperity—BarBour STOVIN, 

Drange, Va. 


Jobs for College Graduates 


What was the employment situation for 
ollege graduates in June, 1936? I pre- 
sume that some of the “far-sighted” com- 
panies continued to hire graduates in large 
umbers during the depression, but from 
€arsay I am under the impression that 
ost of them cut down the hiring to a 
minimum—W. S. ScHmupt, general ser- 
ce manager, Monongahela West Penn 
Public Service Company, Fairmont, W. Va. 


During the depression, few if any com- 
ames hired college graduates at the rate 
ty did previously, and many ceased hir- 
g them altogether. Nevertheless, college 
mployment bureaus report that they never 


had difficulty in placing ‘top-ranking men 
with good personalities, although the rank 
and file took a beating. But members of 
the class of 1936 found that once again 
business was hiring them in large numbers ; 
most colleges report that a high percentage 
of all graduates were placed, although en- 
gineers and business-course graduates had 
much better luck than lawyers and archi- 
tects.—H.F.M. 


More About “Homes on Wheels” 


My “home on wheels” [Forses, August 
15, page 20] breaks with the conception of 
the trailer as a sort of glorified camping 
outfit, but is le Corbusier’s conception of 
a house as a machine for living in. In the 
ordinary small trailer, you eat off the bed, 


cook in the parlor, the sanitary arrange- 
ments are primitive or wholly lacking, there 
is almost no chance for individual privacy, 
the materials are not suited to exterior ex- 
posure. 

Having a family live in my full-scale 
house two Winters in Michigan gave me a 
chance to study these new factors that all 
the trailer manufacturers are soon going 
to get a snootful of. The market at present 
is for a camping outfit that people can live 
in temporarily, but this will lead by degrees 
to my mobile house that can be lived in 
the year ’round anywhere in more than 
mere comfort. Movement with my house is 
chiefly a means of making and delivering a 
superior product cheaply—Corwin WILL- 
son, Flint, Mich. 











This Light Can Save 
| 5000 Lives a Year 


And it can save the suffering caused by more than 80,000 unnecessary ac- 
cidents; it can prevent an annual economic loss of more than $180,000,000—death, 
injury, waste that are the result of preventable night accidents. This fearful toll 
can be stopped by the adequate lighting of the primary highways of the nation. 


Already the golden-orange, danger-dissipating light of sodium lamps is lifting the 
terror that lurks on datk roads. As these lamps illuminate more and more miles of 
highway, they will save thousands of Americans otherwise doomed to meet injury 
or death in night accidents. Sodium lamps are among the latest of the many aids 
to safety to which the.General Electric Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, has 


made important contributions. 


But research in light is only one of the many fields in which G-E scientists are 
helping you. The new manufacturing methods which they have developed have 
reduced the price you pay for necessities. The new products they have provided 
have ‘stimulated industry, have created new employment, have raised the living 


standard of the nation. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 
for every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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The above view of 
the Model C-300 
shows how readily 
the International 
cab-over-engine 
chassis lends itself 
to streamline spe- 
cial body design. 





Head-on view of the INTER- 
NATIONAL 153-TON Cab- 
Over-Engine Truck showing 
attractive lines and in- 
creased visibility. Controls 
are placed for quick and 
positive handling. 


5 pew the continued up- 


ward swittg-of the busi- 
ness cycle comes a demand 
for a truck specifically de- 
signed for easy handling in 
today’s traffic. International 
Harvester presents a new 
cab-over-engine unit—Model 
C-300—perfectly adapted 
for a great many hauling 
needs in the 14-ton field. 


The International cab- 
over-engine truck has many 
advantages to compel the 
interest of buyers and oper- 
ators of trucks. The length 
of this new unit is reduced 
by the length of the stand- 
ard hood—and this saving is 
added to the loading space. 
More perfect load distribu- 
tion provides greater operat- 
ing economy. Increased visi- 
bility is offered the driver, 


and the cab is thoroughly 
comfortable. The engine is 
completely accessible and 
the driver has easy access to 
his seat. The short-turning 
radius spots this truck in 
close quarters with a mini- 
mum of jockeying—saving 
time, wear, and tear, for 
owner, machine and driver. 
Two wheelbase lengths: 
99-.in. for 11 and 12-ft., and 
117-in. for 13, 14, and 15-ft. 
bodies back of cab. 

If a truck of 144-ton capac- 
ity, in the 12,000-pound 
gross-weight class, fits your 
needs, arrange for a demon- 
stration of the new Interna- 
tional Model C-300 with 
sal nearest International 

ranch or dealer now. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
606 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


A New Truck for a New Era 


THE 1'2-TON INTERNATIONAL 
CAB-OVER-ENGINE TRUCK 


for cab-over-engine 
standard 99 -in. wheel- 
base chassis, f.o.b. 
factory. Other Interna- 
tional trucks, Half-Ton 
to Six - Wheelers. & 


The wide doors and forward 
steps on the new Interna- 


that is easy to handie in 
cramped space. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 
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CHAPIN 


THERE is no more critical point 
in American business to-day than 
the price structure. 

This present month the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Compariy has published 
drastic reductions in charges for long-distance phone 
calls, and President Walter S. Gifford says that he hopes 
further reductions will follow. 

The railroads of the country, some by choice and some 
not, have finished their second month of lower passenger 
tariffs with substantial gains in passenger revenue. 

Against this, we have announcements of widespread 
price rises in rugs and other floor coverings, in machine 
tools, in canned foodstuffs and various other products, 
of new high prices for scrap steel, cocoa and other ma- 
terials. And many business men who are not actually 
raising their prices seem to be looking for the first op- 
portunity to do so. 

One producer of copper appears to have halted a re- 
cent move for higher prices in its field by calmly an- 
nouncing that it preferred to sell more material at the 
prevailing price than less at a quarter of a cent more. 

Though exceptions occur, in the long run no business 
can resist the elemental facts that a price rise not only 
reduces demand but also brings in new competition. For- 
tunately, the rise in the cost of living for individual fami- 
lies seems to have been halted. But business leaders will 
be extremely wise if they now resist every temptation to 
increase the cost of living for business itself through the 


raising of industrial prices. 
* 


Business has a cost- 
of-living, too 


TRULY successful businesses are 
usually built not on prosperity but on 
difficulty. 

It is a common belief that many 
important scientific discoveries have been accidents. 
(Goodyear’s rubber vulcanization is one case; another, 


Three cheers for 
difficulties 








HOSKINS 


more famous and more curious, happens to be described 
in one of the advertisements in this issue.) 

Dr. Willis R. Whitney, General Electric’s research 
head, queried as to the truth of this idea, said “Yes, if 
being on the job with one’s eyes open when something 
happens is an accident.” 

In a fascinating talk made this Summer to General 
Electric engineers and officials, Dr. Whitney remarked 
that “Each one of us in the electrical business is in: inti- 
mate contact with a most valuable new environment. We 
strain our eyes for some other horizon and stumble over 
what seems an obstruction, some engineering complaint, 
some defect. This obstruction is the only thing on which 
our real usefulness can possibly work.” And later: “It 
becomes continually clearer that we can never reach a 
limit of discovery while we work.” 

It is not merely in technical research that we seek hori- 
zons, stumble, find that obstructions call forth our best 
abilities and bring forth our greatest achievements. Re- 
search engineer and company executive, business mana- 
ger and salesman, financial planner and factory foreman 
all alike reach highest peaks when there are rocks in the 
road. And all, too, can learn that we can never reach a 
limit of achievement while we work. 

* 
THOSE who are firmly convinced 
that technical improvements and 
cost cutting destroy jobs should do 
a little thinking about recent ac- 
complishments of the railroads. 

Not long ago Mr. J. J. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, pointed out two achieve- 
ments in railroad economy. In 1927, he says, it cost $12 
to install a ton of rail on,a typical railroad. To-day it 
costs $5. Formerly, main-line road bed had to be re- 
newed every four years. To-day, good road bed will 
stand up six years even under the heaviest traffic the 


When costs are cut, 
jobs are saved 
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railroads have ever known. And all of this, by the way, 
with no harm or threat to the railroads’ remarkable safety 
record. 

Who will say that these improvements have taken the 
bread out of any man’s mouth? Is it not rather the fact 
that by making possible lower-cost operation they have 
been effective insurance for the jobs of tens of thousands 
of railroad employees? 

* 


Modernizers make others’ [HE reports on moderniza- 
: tion which have appeared in 
road easier 


recent issues of Forses have 
attracted widespread attention. 

The best part of such instances of progress is that 
they not only set an example for other organizations to 
follow, but actually also make it easier for others. For 
one thing, pioneers in modernization solve technical prob- 
lems that later modernizers will not have to face. Second- 


ly, those who first modernize force equipment manufac- 
turers (for instance) to create new equipment and build 
up new manufacturing facilities which are then at the 
service of other modernizers at lower first cost. Third, 
those who blaze the trail in modernization build up a 


_ public acceptance for the idea which eases the way for 


others, or even actually forces others to follow in order 
to stay in competition. 

Direct evidence of all of-this is being uncovered by 
special research which ForsBEs’ automotive editor has 
undertaken for our approaching annual automotive issue. 
The question was asked of a number of machine tool 
makers: “What improvements which you have devel- 
oped for the automotive industry have been or might 
be applied effectively in other industries?” The striking 
response is concrete proof that other manufacturers 
owe to the almost fanatically progressive automobile 
industry a debt which cannot easily be measured. 


CLOSE-UPS OF HIGH-UPS 


“WHEN you want help, go to a 
busy man.” 

In 1938 an International Manage- 
ment Congress is to be held in this 
country. Frenchmen and Germans, 
Belgians and Swiss, Czechs and Ital- 
ians, Englishmen and Japanese— 
business men, consultants, teachers 
and students of management—will 
swap ideas and brush up each other’s 
techniques, with management leaders 
in American business as their hosts. 

When the permanent international 
committee* chose Lord Leverhulme 
as chairman, it hoped this famous 
English industrialist would at least 
“do the honors.” As head of Lever 
Brothers, the seventy-million-pound 
company which manufactures soap, 
builds model villages, chases whales, 
develops the African jungle, adver- 
tises the world around, and has made 
the American public B. O. conscious, 
he presumably has plenty to do. But 
to the surprise of many, Lord Lever- 
hulme has entered wholeheartedly in- 
to his new job; takes a definite, per- 
sonal, active interest in details ; keeps 
in touch with progress ; presided at a 
difficult executive committee meeting 
in Paris last January, will preside at 
another this month, and expects to 





WARD M. CANADAY 





LORD LEVERHULME 


of automobiles. He becomes chair- 
man of the board of the new com- 
pany. 

David R. Wilson, whose manage- 
ment genius as trustee has kept 
the organization building and selling 
cars through three years of receiver- 
ship, is president. 


NO one takes a closer interest in 
the wage-dividend plan under which 
Westinghouse Electric has just hand- 
ed out substantial checks to rank-and- 
file workers than Chairman A. W. 
Robertson himself. He has a way 
of looking at all Westinghouse prob- 
lems in terms of the human beings 
affected by them that is none too com- 
mon among employers large or small. 


BERNARD W. LYNCH, new 
president of the far-flung Standard 
Gas & Electric system came to the 
top by the auditing route. At 21 
years of age—back in 1905—he was 
an auditor for H. M. Byllesby and 
Company, and nine years later be- 
came general auditor of the company 
he now heads. He has been a vice- 
president since 1923. 

Three years before “Barney” 


come to conferences in America next 
year. 


SCEPTICAL automobile men said 
Willys-Overland couldn’t be reorgan- 
ized. It has been, and Ward Can- 
aday, long-time personal and business 





*Its initials, standing for Comite International 
d’Organizsation Scientifique, are CIOS; you 
pronounce it see-oss. 
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associate of the company’s founder, 
John N. Willys, is primarily respon- 
sible for completion of the task. 
Mr. Canaday is president of the 
United States Advertising Corpora- 
tion and first became identified with 
Willys-Overland in 1916; he is cred- 
ited with having played at that time 
an important part in initiating the 
first time-payment plan for the sales 


Lynch came to the Byllesby organ- 
ization, another young man just turn- 
ing 21 had joined the staff. “Bob” 
(ROBERT J.) GRAF later became 
secretary and assistant treasurer, 
then first vice-president. Now he’s 
president, at the same time that 
Lynch becomes head of the utility 
chain which H. M. Byllesby and 
Company organized in 1910. 
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STRANGE industry, this one 
A sic has to do with applying 

a lot of compression to a little of 
some chemical, and producing there- 
by temperatures equivalent to what 
blows in on the wings of January’s 
north wind. 

A strange industry. But one which 
rewards the man who knows an op- 
portunity when he sees it, who sends 
new life tingling through the veins of 
an old company, who has the genius 
to hurdle geographical handicaps and 
set sales records in spite of them—as 
does Jack Fernald. 

First, get this picture. 

For forty years or so refrigeration 
was a conventional industry, dealing 
in heavy ‘machinery for large in- 
stallations. A group of well estab- 
lished, well financed companies made 
this ice machinery and sold it to stor- 
age warehouses, to breweries, to 
packing plants, and (principally) to 
makers of artificial ice. It looked 
like something which would go on 
forever little changed. 

Nor did the makers of high-pres- 
sure ice machines, using ammonia or 
carbon dioxide as the refrigerant, 
take any stock in the new-fangled 
ideas of a lot of visionaries who were 
talking about small-unit, low-pressure 
machines, to use strange refrigerants 
and to produce refrigeration right at 


; the spot where it was needed. The 


blamed things would not work. Folks 
were satisfied with ice. 

So the old-line ice-machine makers 
remained aloof while the visionary 
newcomers developed into the com- 
panies which to-day dominate the 
market for domestic electric refrigera- 
tion, and which likewise have made 
huge inroads on the ice-man’s old- 
time stops at groceries, meat markets, 
drug stores, and the other commercial 
customers for artificial ice. 

By the time the old-line  ice- 
machine makers simply had to recog- 
nize what was going on, they were 
still making their products; but their 
market was drying up. 

The depression hammered the les- 
son further home. The heavy ice- 
machine industry went on starvation 









tations, while it saw the small-unit 





New-Fashioned Pep 
Revives an Old-Fashioned Company 


ARTHUR VAN VLISSINGEN, JR. 


Jack Fernald (hatless, 
cyclone, and poured new energy into an old company. 
But the Chamber of Commerce got a jolt! 


standing) hit Omaha like a 


makers gaining sales and _ profits 
every year even during the depths of 
depression. 

Now for Fernald. 

One of these old-established ice- 
machine companies—it is ten to one 
that if you ever heard of it, it is only 
within the last two years—was the 
Baker Ice Machine Company of 
Omaha. : 

Its location was an accident: its 
founders lived in Omaha back in the 
early 1900’s. The company grew, 
built a sizeable plant, took its place 
as a principal figure in the industry. 
By the mid-20’s it also had branch 
plants in Los Angeles, Fort Worth 
and Seattle. And it. controlled far 
more than its share of all the ice- 
machine business west of the Missis- 
sippi River. 


But with the depression cutting 
two-thirds off its volume, its owners 
saw that their one chance of progress 
lay in getting some of the small-unit 
business which was being reaped by 
the newcomers. 

They bought a local small-unit 
business. And they brought in, as gen- 
eral manager, one John M. Fernald. 

Jack Fernald had come early into 
the commercial-refrigeration business 
—by which is meant that division con- 
cerned with selling units larger than 
domestic units but for.the most part 
smaller than anything the old-time 
ice-machine makers bothered with, 
business and industrial users. Fresh 
from the Army in 1919, he had gone 
to work for Cutler-Hammer, had 
managed its New England sales ter- 
ritory. When some Cutler-Hammer 
top men entered the Kelvinator pic- 
ture, he moved to Detroit and soon 
became Kelvinator’s commercial sales 
manager. Starting from scratch in 
1926, this Kelvinator division had 
broken into eight figures of annual 
sales when Fernald left in 1932 to go 
with Baker in Omaha. 

Fernald knew that if he could get 
Baker back into the money by way 
of this commercial-refrigeration mar- 
ket which he had helped create, he 
was set for a real record and its re- 
wards. So with a sigh or two for 
the green hills of his native New 
England, and with less repining for 
Detroit where he had never felt thor- 
oughly at home, he moved his family 
to the banks of the yellow Missouri 
and set about the job of rejuvenating 
the line and the sales methods of this 
staid old business. 

It was not as if there were merely 
small adaptations to be made in an 
established line, or a slight alteration 
to be made in the marketing direction. 
He and his associates did not propose 
to give up their stake in heavy re- 
frigeration. They had neither the 
plant nor the capital to enter the 
domestic-refrigerator field. What 
they did intend to do was to find some 
way to superimpose upon the existing 
business an entirely new business 
wherein they could utilize their long 

(Continued on page 37) 
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No longer do workmen toil in 
heat and dust, in smoke and 
fumes—not in Chrysler's modern 


foundry, where fresh air is King 


For metal tunnels cover smoking 
molds, fumes disappear in monster 
metal ducts, and workmen 
breathe the air from out-of-doors 














Chrysler Makes Modernization 


with Chrysler Corporation. 
Just as it is never satisfied 
with its progress in engineering and 
manufacturing a motor car or truck, 
o in its plants. What is up-to-date 
o-day may be obsolete to-morrow. 
Newer and better ways of doing 
ings are continually sought. 
Modernization means more to 
Chrysler Corporation than keeping 
pace with the progress of factory 
building and machinery and with in- 
icreases in sales demand. A fine new 
building with the most up-to-date 
equipment which does not produce as 
efficiently and economically as a mod- 
ernized older plant is not up-to-date 
in the Chrysler view. Modernization 
includes as well the conditions under 
which men work; it includes methods 
and processes, plant layout and the 
efficient arrangement and economical 
operation of older machinery that 
ay still be adapted to the more mod- 
ern practice of the art of automobile 
production. 


First Comes the Modern Plant 


If ih cyst Con is a_ habit 


All through the Chrysler plants 
can be found examples of this broad 
application of modernization ideas. 
The Corporation is recognized in the 
industry as a leading exponent of 

odern practice. Its production, sales 
and earning record may well be cred- 
ited in part at least to this philosophy 
of improvement which dates back to 
Mr. Chrysler’s earlier activities in 

e Maxwell days of 1921 to 1923. 
Before he produced the first car 
bearing his name, Mr Chrysler saw 
0 it that the plant which built it was 

p-to-date. When Plymouth was in- 
roduced, it was built in what is still 
laimed to be the most modern auto- 
obile plant in the world. When 
Chrysler Corporation bought Dodge 
Brothers, the whole Dodge layout was 
So modernized that its former output 
ould be produced in about half the 
Available floor space. 

Thus, change for the better is a 
onstant factor in Chrysler Corpora- 
lon’s operations. Machines and 
ethods, whether they have been in 


A Profitable Habit 


AN HONOR-WINNING PAPER 


SUBMITTED BY 
K. T. KELLER, PRESIDENT, 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


service for a long or short time, are 
discarded if others are developed 
which can do the required work bet- 
ter and more economically. 

One of the most recent projects of 
modernization—typical of the way 
Chrysler Corporation does things—is 
just being completed in its foundry. 

To make a large foundry building 
twenty years old practically air-con- 
ditioned is one of the most. difficult 
jobs in the world. Yet the virtual 
equivalent of that has just been done. 
To do it under the conditions con- 
fronting the management in this in- 
stance was even more difficult. And 
more than to double its former out- 
put may be regarded as something 
of an industrial feat. Modernization 
here involved the purchase of new 
machinery, the adaptation of existing 
equipment to new methods, the com- 
plete rearrangement of the foundry 
layout and last, but not least, the 
installation of a complete system of 
ventilation. 

The Corporation obtained its foun- 
dry when it purchased the Dodge 
properties in 1928. It had been an 
outstandingly modern foundry for 
some time, being one of the first large 
continuous-pouring foundries in the 
country to use a.conveyor system. 
But instead of being situated away 
from other buildings, as foundries 
usually are, it was located right in the 
middle of the Dodge properties, al- 
most completely surrounded by four- 
story and five-story buildings. There 


was no room for building expansion. 

Therefore, when the Corporation 
decided to increase its foundry pro- 
duction, its first problem was to find 
some way of fitting additional pro- 
duction into the old building. 

It began by rearranging its layout 
for cylinder-block production and in- 
stalling new cylinder-block molding 
and pouring apparatus, entirely new 
core-making methods, new core-oven 
equipment, new machinery to sling 
sand into molds and new sand-drying 
and preparing equipment. 

As a corollary to this improvement 
program, the Corporation made sub- 
stantial changes in its mixing and 
pouring methods. It brought the 
quality of iron used in its cylinder- 
block mixtures from the usual 25 per 
cent. of steel up to as much as 50 
per cent. steel. It developed a system 
of checking the mixture, both in each 
ladle before delivery to the pouring 
stations and continuously in the cupo- 
las. It developed and equipped a 
complete laboratory for any desired 
chemical and metallurgical tests. 


The Walls Wouldn’t Bulge 


Next, the Corporation in 1935 un- 
dertook the revamping of its facili- 
ties for producing small foundry 
parts. This involved the installation 
of two long conveyor lines to replace 
five shorter ones, the rearrangement 
of the layout of the small-parts divi- 
sion of the foundry, improvement of 
the pouring and shake-out machin- 
ery, installation of new sand-mixing 
equipment and a new cupola. 

All of this was fundamental to se- 
curing increased output from a foun- 
dry which could not push out its walls 
and make itself bigger. 

Now the problem remained: How 
to make conditions in the foundry 
building as ideal as modern industrial 
practice could devise. Only by a sys- 
tem which gave the Corporation 
something almost unheard-of in in- 
dustry—the practical equivalent of 
an air-conditioned foundry. 

This work was begun in the Spring 
of 1935 and was practically finished 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Last year, this modern plant was empty. To-day, more than 900 people work in it 


How a Small Town Licked Its 
Unemployment Problem 


representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Sayre, Pennsyl- 
vania, met a partner of the Belle Knit- 
ting Mills of Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

Sayre wanted a manufacturer to 
occupy a splendid modern plant that 
had been closed for two or three 
years. The town’s unemployment 
problem was serious, and something 
had to be done about it at once. 

Belle Knitting Mills, on its side, 
wanted larger quarters to care for its 
growing business and to bring under 
one roof the activities of two or three 
plants located some little distance 
apart. 

During the conference there was an 
exchange of information as to what 
each party at interest wanted, and by 
the time the meeting broke up, it was 
evident that both parties had a real 
job on their hands. 

The Belle company had agreed to 
bear the cost of moving its machin- 
ery and equipment to Sayre, and to 
train the new help to be secured there. 
The Chamber of Commerce, on its 
part, was expected to purchase the 
vacant factory building, build a three- 
story addition to it, erect and equip a 
throughly modern dye house, and 
place the deed of all the property in 
escrow for the benefit of the Belle 
Knitting Mills—delivery of deed to be 


(}: a cold January day in 1935, 
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made when the company had carried 
out its contract. 

Sayre’s share of the cost was esti- 
mated at $260,000: $100,000 to buy 
the existing plant, and $160,000 to 
build the three-story addition and the 
dye house. 

Some job for a town of 8,500 peo- 
ple to take on! But the folks were 
determined to try—and try it they 
did, with rather out-of-the-ordinary 
results. 


“It Can’t Be Done”—But It Was 


The leading business men in the 
two small adjoining towns—Athens, 
Pennsylvania and ‘Waverly, New 
York—were called into a meeting, the 
facts of the situation were explained 
to them, their co-operation was solic- 
ited and assurances were immediate- 
ly forthcoming that it would be given. 
A new organization was then formed, 
Valley Industries, Incorporated, to 
carry out the project, and at once this 
group started to function with pep 
and enthusiasm. 

The officers arranged to purchase 
the unused factory for $100,000, with 
the purchase price to be taken in a 
five-year mortgage—which was cheap 
at the price, for the building was fully 
sprinklered, fireproof, and modern in 
every respect, having been built only 
a few years before at a cost five 


times the amount to be paid for it. 

A campaign to raise not less than 
$60,000 was ‘launched at once. In 
spite of many head-shakings and 
prophecies that “it can’t be done,” at 
the end of-the campaign $67,000 in 
cash pledges had been secured, with 
more than 80 per cent. being paid in 
full as soon as it was announced that 
the goal had been reached. This made 
available to Valley Industries the 
$60,000 which it was felt necessary to 
have in hand. 

During this period, a mass meeting 
had been called of all the unemployed 
young men and women who resided 
in the Valley. About 1,500 turned 
out to hear the problems of the situa- 
tion, and the financial difficulties that 
confronted Valley Industries. They 
were told that the few business people 
in the Valley could not contribute the 
full amount necessary for the project, 
and those seeking employment were 
asked to contribute:to Valley Indus- 
tries a sum not to exceed $250 each, 
to be paid only in the event employ- 
ment was secured with the new indus- 
try, and to be paid then by means of 
small installments amounting to ! 
per cent. of the weekly wage. 

A thousand or more subscriptions 
were received at that time and in the 
days following many more were taken 
at designated places about town. On 








100 on the speedometer—130° on the thermometer — bell on tires 





T. serve the man who desires the safest tire 


oe ear money can buy, Goodyear designedly built this 
non-skid tiressuchasyox stunning new Double Eagle Airwheel* to give 
buy — not on specially- « ¥ “ E 
built smootb-treadedrac- superlative protection against the most extreme tire 
— hazards! And to prove it does just that we pit- 
ted it against the two most relentless enemies 
: of tires—speed and beat—on Utah’s Bonneville 
No sign of failure : 
getting ready for another Salt Flats, the world’s fastest speedway. 


day’s blistering grind 

In that devil’s bowl of white-hot salt, sizzling 
at 130°F., veteran test drivers raced scores of 
these new tires at top passenger-car-speeds, 
week after week. Long after other tires weak- 
ened or “burned out,” Double Eagles kept on 
and on—incontestably demonstrating the plus 
safety they put under the fast maneuverable new 
cars. 


Yet, with all its extra protection, this mag- 
nificent tire costs surprisingly little extra—a 
precious little that buys surety beyond pricel 
Remember, its mission, like that of the new 
Goodyear Life Guard* Tube, is not to save 
money but to save life. 


*Trade-mark Registered 
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the assumption that the number em- 
ployed would not be less than 900, 
this arrangement gave a potential fig- 
ure of $225,000—which, when added 
to the $60,000 in cash, made a total 
which was somewhat in excess of 
what appeared to ‘be necessary to 
carry out the plan. 

Everyone concerned, of course, was 
jubilant. New hope was established 
in the hearts of the business people 
of the Valley. Young men and young 
women, largely graduates of the local 
high schools, now had something to 
look forward to. Movie theatres be- 
gan to expect increased attendance. 
Store managers’ thoughts turned to 
replenishing their depleted stocks of 
merchandise. Mortgagor and mort- 
gagee alike drew a sigh of relief. 
Owners of vacant houses and store 
buildings began to smile occasionally. 
Things began to look up. 


Now for the Bad News! 


Then—along came the news that 
two of the four partners of the Belle 
company had decided, for personal 
reasons, that they did not want to 
make the change! 

Badly jolted but still undaunted, 
the men in charge of Valley Indus- 
tries took up the loose ends and 
started out to see if something could 
not be done to induce the two part- 
ners to reconsider their decision. Rut 
nothing constructive came from this 
effort except the information that the 
remaining two partners still wanted 
to make the change. They had car- 
ried on all of the negotiations during 
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At these modern knitting machines now work happy employees, jobless a year ago 





Up-to-the-minute dye-house equipment means better work and better working conditions 


the preceding weeks and had become 
thoroughly sold on the advisability 
and the advantages of moving the 
company to. Sayre. 

The president of Valley Industries 
tried to re-sell the proposition to all 
four partners, and managed. finally 
to induce the two willing partners to 
agree to buy one-half of the inter- 
est of the reluctant two, if someone 
could be found to take the balance— 
which represented 25 per cent. of the 
entire business. This would cost 
somewhat in excess of $100,000—a 









sum that certainly looked sizeable 
when it was considered that the home 
folks had just contributed $60,000 in 
cash, and that they had given pledges 
for almost four times as. much in 
addition. 

The more he talked about the 
proposition with his friends, the more 
the president of Valley Industries 
(who is also president of a local 
bank) became convinced that it was 
up to him to buy the interest in the 
business—or else no new industry for 
Sayre! The funds for the purchase 
must be borrowed and, because he 
was its president, his own bank could 
lend him nothing under the banking 
laws. So he went to his competitors. 
And, beljeve it or not, they lent him 
the money. 


They Had What It Took 


These events took place during the 
mid-year, 1935. Sayre now has a new 
mill—an outstandingly modern and 
efficient one. More than 900 people 
have jobs and they are happy because 
they work in a “daylight” factory 
with proper equipment. The Belle 
company has fully carried out its part 
of the contract ; not only was its ma- 
chinery and equipment moved to 
Sayre, but substantial investment was 
also made in additional equipment of 
all kinds. 

And all because the people of 
Sayre and the management of the 
Belle company have, in a more than 
large measure, “what it takes’— 
whether you call it courage, the spir- 
it of co-operation, foresightedness, of 
what. 
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In Went the Cats Paw 


- out came a bilton-Dollar ldea! 





7’s nearly 150 years now since a cer- 
tain young man, with a knack for 
mechanics, went South to court the girl of 
his fancy. And fortunate it was for the 
world that he made this romantic journey! 
For one day he visited a cotton planta- 
tion. He saw what a long, slow process it 
was to clean the seeds from raw cotton. 
He talked with the planter, learned more 
about the difficulties of picking and clean- 
ing cotton by hand. 

That night he couldn’t sleep. If only 
there were a machine to do all that tedious 
work! Restlessly he got up and stood by 
the window. In the moonlight he saw a 
cat, frantically busy at one of the chicken 
coops. The cat had killed a chicken but 
was unable to pull it through the wire 
mesh. In went the eager paw—out came 
a cloud of white feathers. In went the 
paw again... 

Thoughtfully the young man went back 
to bed. In his mind’s eye he pictured an 
iron claw, pulling cotton fibres through a 


fine mesh screen—leaving the hard seeds 
behind— 


A few days later he had worked out the 
first rough sketch of a remarkable new 
machine. It made large-scale production 
possible, revolutionized the entire cotton 
industry. The young man’s name was Eli 
Whitney. The machine, inspired by a 
robber cat in the moonlight, was the 
famous cotton gin. 


* * * 


Thousands of men might have 
watched that cat at the chicken 
coop without attaching any im- 
portance to it. But to Eli Whit- 
ney it was the basis of a billion- 
dollar idea. He saw and recog- 


(Yryslet 


Chrysler Marine and Industrial Engines °¢ 


nized the fabulous unseen value of that 
little barnyard drama. 

It requires no special genius to recog- 
nize the Unseen Value in an automobile. 
Today every alert, intelligent man or 
woman who buys a car realizes that tere 
is something far more important to him 
than the materials from which the car is 
made—far more significant than such 
things as beauty, power, safety or speed. 
The Chrysler Corporation has succeeded 
in making America conscious of this vital 


Unseen Value. 


What is it, you ask? The man who 
drives a Chrysler-built car well knows! 
He knows the pride and confidence that 


BEFORE BUYING A CAR 
—ASK YOURSELF THESE 
6 QUESTIONS 


1. Has it proper weight distribution? 
' 2. Has it genuine hydraulic brakes? 














3. Is it economical to run? 
4. Has it floating power? 
5. Has it safety-steel body? 
6. Does it drive easily? 








RRR eam 


ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 


CARS HAVE ALL SIX 





go with ownership of a Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto, Chrysler. Behind these cars is 
far, far more than the busy factories in 
which they are built. Behind these cars is 
devotion to an inspiring ideal. 


Look Beyond Beauty, Safety 
and Speed 


It has always been the ideal of the Chrys- 
ler Corporation to improve cars in every 
possible way, and to keep improving them. 
Chrysler engineers have dared to build the 
cars of their dreams—have pioneered 
one great advance after another— 
have created veritable masterpieces of 
perfection. 


Because of this, about every fourth car 
sold today is a Chrysler-built car! Of all 
American motor manufacturers, Chrysler 
Corporation alone exceeded in 1935 its 
rate of production for the boom year of 
1929. 


We ask you to bear these facts in mind 
when you buy a car. We ask you to con- 
sider the exceptional Unseen Value of the 
famous cars and trucks built by Chrysler. 






DE SOTO 

CHRYSLER 
PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 


PASSENGER CARS AND TRUCKS 


Airtemp— Air Conditioning 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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BUSINESS HEADLINES 


Two Weeks of Business News 








LAST ROUND-UP 


Lusty vacation season heads for last round-up as Labor 
Day finds citizens jamming resorts, giving them biggest 
Labor Day business in years despite lateness of 1936 
holiday. New York Central, Pennsylvania, run 300 extra 
trains out of and into New York City alone. 





REVOLUTION? 


New machine threatens complete revolution in giant in- 
dustry, poses serious questions which business statesman- 
ship must answer (page 20). 





PIGS, PLANTS 


August pig-iron production estimated as greatest since 
June, 1930. General Motors breaks ground for new 
$5,575,000 assembly plant in New Jersey. International 
Business Machines announces $2,000,000 program for new 
homes at Endicott, N. Y., to be sold to employees at cost. 
100 laundries revealed as voluntarily maintaining wage 
standards set by New York minimum-wage law for 


women, in spite of U. S. Supreme Court’s invalidation. 





POWER POWWOW 


Third World Power Conference meets in Washington 
where 800 foreign, 2,000 U. S. delegates argue power’s 
social problems; split on government regulation and 
competition ; see machine for generating power from sun’s 
rays; hear details of new German process for extracting 
gasoline from coal, coke, peat, wood. 





JOB PROBLEM 


President Roosevelt at last credits industry for absorbing 
the unemployed. .Meanwhile, Pennsylvania small town 
tells how it licked its jobless problem (page 14), and 
part of Roosevelt’s own business record is revealed 
(page 26). 





THEY’RE OFF! 


Four nations file entries as post time approaches for race 
to throw first scheduled airplane line across North 
Atlantic (page 18). 





MORE LIGHT 


Better Light-Better Sight Bureau, laying plans to sell a 
cool million IES lamps in October, finds that its model 
co-operative drive has had curious results in hotels, rail- 


road cars (page 24). 





PENSION PLAN 


ers (page 18). 





Bankers, seeking old-age security for employees, work 
out new plan to solve pension problem for small employ- 








What’s New in Business 


Atlantic Air Race 

This Fall, a new air race begins 
when four countries struggle for the 
honor of being first to open a sched- 
uled airplane line across the stormy 
North Atlantic. 

Joint favorites in the race are Ger- 
many, the U. S. and Britain. The 
last two are working hand-in-hand 
through Pan American Airways 
(U. S.) and Imperial Airways 
(British). Out of the tangle of dip- 
lomatic negotiations have so far come 
proposals for two routes, one north- 
ern, one southern (see map). Some 
time this Fall, weekly service for 
passengers, mail and express begins 
on the Bermuda-New York leg, to be 
jointly operated by Pan American 
and Imperial. But the British are re- 
ported to favor the northern route 
for the through service. 

Germany, the third entrant in the 
race, has, of course, been operating 
the Zeppelin Hindenburg since May 
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6 on scheduled flights between Ger- 
many and the U. S. In September 
her Deutsche Lufthansa expects to 
begin experimental airplane flights 
across the North Atlantic, with a re- 
designed freight ship, spotted mid- 
way between the Azores and Ber- 
muda on the southern route, serving 








A trans-Atlantic air race is due this Fall when four nations attem 
airplane line across the North Atlantic. Above, proposed routes, and 





as a refueling stop. First arrival ip 
New York is planned for Septem. 
ber’s second week. 

The fourth entrant, France, is a 
dark horse. Nothing has been heard 
from her since the report that a trans- 
Atlantic line was being “considered.” 


New Old-Age-Pension Plan 

A real problem for the small em- 
ployer is to provide an old-age pen- 
sion system for his workers. Insur- 
ance companies don’t like to set up 
plans covering fewer than fifty em- 
ployees, and many small proprietors 
believe that old-age benefits from the 
Federal system are not generous 
enough for veteran jobholders. 

In September, the presidents of 
more than a hundred small New 
Jersey banks offered their answer to 
the problem: A co-operative plan 
which, in effect, combines their em- 
ployees into a single group, 1,00 
strong, and which thereby makes ad- 
ministration of the retirement-pension 
fund an attractive proposition for any 
insurance company. A central or- 
ganization, formed by the New Jer- 
sey Bankers Association, makes the 
contract with the insurance company, 
and both employers and employees 
contribute to the pension fund. 


They Even Turn Off Lights! 


As September began, 40,000 em- 
ployees of Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company were hap- 
pily cashing pay checks for August 
time which were 14 per cent. bigger 
than their regular wages. For July, 
they had received 13 per cent. more 
than their regular pay, for June, 11 
per cent, for May, 9 per cent. 

A direct result of the company’s 
new excess-earnings plan which was 
installed in May (Forses, June |, 
page 40), the extra pay is also a re- 
sult of the company’s earnest efforts 
to show employees how they can 
boost their income by co-operation. 

The plan itself provides that “nor- 
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The rates for telephone calls to 
most points where the station- 
to-station day rate was over 
$1.10 are reduced. Both sta- 
tion-to-station and person-to- 
person rates—day, night, and 
all day Sunday—are included 
in the reduction. 

Also on person-to-person 
calls to most points, the 
Sstation-to-station additional 
minute rate applies after six 
minutes of conversation. 

This is the seventh reduction 
in the rates for Long Distance 
calls during the last ten years. 

A table of representative new 
and former rates is 
shown at the right. 








TYPICAL 3-MINUTE RATES 
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St. Louis 


Washington, D. C. 
Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis 
Washington, D. C. 
Detroit 


1.30 





1.60 
1.80 
2.00 
2.10 


$1.15 





1.45 
1.65 
1.80 
2.05 
2.35 
2.55 





$ .65 
80 
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95 
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1.15 
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-70 
85 
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1.05 
1.15 
1.30 
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3.00 
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. 
mal” salaries and wages are increased 
1 per cent. for each increase of $60,- 
000 in the company’s earnings over 
and above average profits of $600,- 
000 a month. Continually driven 
home to Westinghouse men is the 
fact that every mite of increased in- 
dividual efficiency helps to raise 
wages, that every bit of waste is a 
brake on a rising wage scale. As 
a result, tales are being told of West- 
inghouse men who even visit the 
work-places of less careful colleagues 
and turn off unneeded lights during 
the noon hour. 


New Industrial Revolution? 


On the last day of August, a trial 
opened: in the tiny town of Stoneville, 
Mississippi, whose final outcome may 
rock a giant U. S. industry to its 
foundations. 

The courtroom was a rich delta 
cotton field, white with bursted bolls. 

Judge and jurors were 200 cotton 
planters, agricultural experts, and 
farm-machinery makers. 

On trial was the Rust cotton pick- 
er, latest child in a family of hun- 
dreds of patents and a score of ma- 
chines whose single object has been 
to mechanize the back-breaking, ill- 
paid anachronism of picking cotton 
by hand. 

Since the Civil War, inventors have 
pounded away at the problem of re- 
placing hand labor by machinery in 
the cotton fields. Large companies— 
International Harvester, for example 
—have built experimental machines. 
_ And wealthy individual backers for 
other attempts have not been lacking. 
William C. Durant was sure enough 


of one machine to finance the building 
of 500‘units, and G. R. Meyercord of 
Chicago works on a cotton picker 
when he turns his attention from 
window signs and prefabricated hous- 
ing. 
But not until Southern planters be- 
gan to hear about the experiments be- 
ing made by John and Mack Rust of 
Memphis, Tennessee, did any of them 
actually get excited about a cotton 
picker. 

Poverty-stricken in youth, the 
Rusts know what it is to pick cotton 
by hand, and it was this experience 
that turned their minds to a machine. 
Twelve years ago, John drew up his 
first plan, and three years later hit 
on the idea which will make or break 
the Rust cotton picker: the fact that 
cotton sticks to a moist surface. After 
many a trial and error, the Rust 
brothers finally built a machine which 
used this principle. It straddles a 
row of cotton plants and guides them 
into a central tunnel where 1,344 
moistened steel spindles, each eight 
inches long, spin on an endless belt, 
penetrate the cotton plant, catch the 
fibres, pull them from the open bolls, 
and carry them to another part of 
the machine where the fibres are 
combed from the spindles and blown 
through a pipe into a waiting bag (see 
photograph). Though a few other 
inventors have worked with the same 
general principle—a smooth spindle 
—the Rust brothers have supplied 
the vital changes and refinements 
which, they feel, make their machine 
practical. 

The coming six.weeks, when eight 
Rust machines will be following the 
cotton harvest through the South, will 





Wide World 


if the Rust cotten picker (above) passes this Fall’s tests, a new industrial revolution will be imminent 
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be critical ones. The Rust brothers 
do not claim that their machine js 
perfect. “But,” says Mack Rust— 
and he is echoed by a’ number of 
agricultural experts—“this machine 
to-day is a better cotton picker than 
the old Model T Ford was an auto- 
mobile when it was first offered on 
the market.” Nevertheless, planters 
will wait until all the evidence is in 
before they reach the verdict based 
on this Fall’s continued tests under 
all conditions of crop and yield. 

The tests of the first few days were 
indecisive and brought mixed com- 
ments. Crop conditions near Stone- 
ville were none too favorable. The 
Rust machine skipped some cotton, 
harvested some unripe lint, picked up 
some leaves and twigs, stained some 
fibre. But in a single hour it picked 
as much cotton as the average field 
hand could pick from dawn to dusk. 
And Professor W. E. Ayres, head of 
the State agricultural experiment sta- 
tion in Stoneville, who saw the first 
tests, tells Forses: “The picker har- 
vests cotton and gets most of the open 
cotton. It drops some on the ground 
but does a most excellent job for 
a machine never before in the field. 
The picker is a long step toward eco- 
nomical mechanical cotton produc- 
tion.” 

Vitally important to business is 
what “economical mechanical cotton 
production” may ultimately mean: 

1. Displacement of a million or 
more share-croppers. 

2. Loss of three-quarters of the 
jobs now filled by the millions of 
workers who scrape a living from 
cotton production. 

3. Elimination of 5,000,000 horses 
and mules and the market which they 
provide for feed grown on millions 
of acres af farm land. 

4. An influx of jobless Negro field 
workers into industrial centers. 

An appalling prospect? But: 

1. Profitable cotton production at 
five cents a pound—a possibility— 
means lower cotton prices, greater 
U. S. dominance in world cotton mar- 
kets, greatly increased demand for 
cotton textiles, and more jobs be- 
cause (a) textile production will be 
greater, (b) consumers will have 
more money left over, after buying 
cotton goods, to buy other things. 

2. Just as long as cotton picking 
is done by hand, the standard of liv- 
ing in the cotton states must remain 
far below the U. S. average. Machine 
picking means higher standards, 
greater demand per capita for goods. 

3. The wheat harvester, the cotton 
gin—factory machines themselves— 
were as revolutionary as a successful 
cotton picker will be. But no one 
would give them up now. 

4. John and Mack Rust are well 
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aware of the tremendous social prob- 





lems their success would create. To 
smooth out the inevitable dislocations, 
they plan to lease their machines only 
to users who will agree to maintain 
minimum wages and maximum hours, 
and abolish child labor ; and they may 
set up a fund out of their possible 
profits which will help displaced 
workers until they get on their feet 
again. 


Jewelers After New Business 


Retail jewelers, ending their annual 
convention in New York late in Aug- 
ust, appointed a committee to con- 
sider, and went home to think over, 
a new credit plan which, they were 
told by its advocates, would give them 
their “rightful shére” of the consu- 
mer’s dollar by making it easier for 
customers to buy’ The proposed 

lan : ‘4 
F 1. Manufacturers would advertise 
nationally that dealers would sell 
their products on terms of ten months 
or more. 

2. To offset the extra expense of 
granting credit, cash buyers would get 
a discount from stated prices or cred- 
it buyers would pay ja carrying 
charge. at 

3. To permit retailers to give these 
terms, manufacturers would allow 
dealers to pay for their goods on the 
installment plan. 

Manufacturers haven't finally de- 
cided what they think about it. But 
at least one says he’s constitutionally 
averse to being left holding the bag ; 
and he thinks that is about what 
would happen. 


New Slants on Selling 


Leonard Refrigerator Company’s 
new Crest Club is a salesman’s or- 
ganization with a catch to it. Prizes 
will be won by the members who 
turn in the best sales jobs of the 
year; but before a man can become 
a member hé must take and pass a 
written tést’of 50 questions covering 
the sales points of the product and 
how to line up and sell prospects. 





“An uninforméd~ salesmen,” reasons 
the company, “is a dangerous man to 
have around.” 

Meanwhile, Leonard’s affiliated 
company, Kelvinator, has been keep- 
ing salesmen out on the firing line by 
awarding prizes for canvassing. The 
salesman delivers a booklet to the 
housewife; the housewife signs a re- 
ceipt ; the receipt, with the salesman’s 
name on it, goes to headquarters, 
where it is mixed with the week’s 
harvest of receipts from all over the 
country. At the end of the week, 131 
receipts are drawn from the pool, 








The Inside Track to Profits! 


S industry goes into the “home stretch” 
A of 1936, plant location looms more 
; and more important as a factor in 
deciding the winners. And just as the horse 
on the rail has the favored position in a 
race, so the company next to the rails of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Lines has a big 
advantage. { Manufacturers fortunate 
enough to be on George Washington’s 
Railroad don’t have to go as far as outside 
competitors . . . in many respects. Take 
raw materials for example — tremendous 
sources of basic products are right along 


the track. Ample supplies of coal, gas, and 
oil are within easy distance. American-born 
labor is abundant—fuel and power costs 
are low. Little wonder, then, that such 
manufacturers can pull away from the 
field! {| Wouldn’t your business make a 
better run for your money if you could 
secure an improved location for your plant? 
Think it over—but don’t wait too long and 
get “left at the post.” Better get in touch 
as soon as possible with George D. Moffett, 
Industrial Commissioner, Chesapeake and 
Ohio Lines, Huntington, West Virginia. 
Do it now! 
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— you saw in front-page head- 
lines, last year’s record of railroad 
| safety. Yet this was only the peak record 
| of many years’ like achievement. 


The American railroads have been the 
safest form of transportation, public or 
private, for many years; insurance statis- 
tics prove that you are actually far 
less likely to suffer harm on a modern 
railroad train than even in your own 
home. 


This doesn’t just happen. The railroads 
are safe because they pioneered and have 
practiced Safety First for thirty years. They 
are safe even at their present stepped-up 
speeds, because they are modern. 


Every mile of main-line track is today 
protected by safety practices as perfect 
as human ingenuity can so far devise. 
Unseen but constantly augmented im- 
provements in locomotives, cars, brakes, 
couplings surround those who ride by 
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rail with a degree of security unmatched 
elsewhere. 


And probably the greatest tribute to \ 
practical railroaders lies in the fact 
that while they have bettered their 

safety record they have at the same 
time bettered their speed andservice. 


Freight travels 43 % faster than it 
did a few years ago. Passenger 
trains have had running time 
notably cut. Comfort, as exem- 
plified by air-conditioning, has 
been provided in steadily in- 
creasing measure. 


“Safety First’’ still lives as 
the basic creed of American 
railroad men, but today it 
takes expression in the 
broader form—“‘Safety first— 
friendliness too!’’ Make your 
next trip by train and you 
will sample not only the 
safest travel in the 


















GO PLACES—NOW-—BY TRAIN 


Rates are low—Safety, Speed and 
Comfort higher than ever before! 


seats, comfort- 
able beds, plenty 
of room to move 


O other transportation in the world 

can match the American railroads 
for speed with safety. And every modern 
convenience contributes to your com- 
fort when you go by rail. Practically 
all through trains are air-conditioned 
— cleaner, quieter, healthier. You have 
modern lighting, excellent food, restful 





around, and you get there on schedule. 
Yet with all the improvements rail- 
roads offer today, fares have been 
steadily lowered, both in coaches and 


Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 






world, but also 









the finest and most 
reliable. 
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DID YOU KNOW 


—that the railroads haul a ton 
of freight a mile with a glass 
of water and less than a hand- 
ful of fuel, and at rates aver- 
aging less than a cent? 


—that the speed of freight 
trains bas been << up 
43% in recent years 


—that by increasing the effi- 
ciency of combustion the rail- 
roads have cut fuel costs a 
half billion dollars in the past 
ten years? 


—that 44 cents of every dol- 
lar the railroads take in go 
for railroad payrolls? 


—that the railroads maintain 
their own ''highways’’—a 
quarter of a million miles of 
**line’’ ? 

—that many railroads will 
carry your automobile to 
vacation spots for the price 
of a third ticket? 


—that railroad fares through- 
out the United States bave 
been reduced as much as 44%, 
and that Pullman fares are 
one-third less, with no sur- 
charge? 


—that you are far safer on a 
railroad train than you are in 
your own bome? 








Ask the men who tilmed 


Jack L. Warmer 
Vice President in Charge 
of Production 


Mervyn LeRoy 
Director of 
“Anthony Adverse” 


| Aad a picture! And what 
a super-job of picture making! 

But Warner Brothers have 
long done big things in a super- 
lative way—so naturally they 
are Dictaphone-e quipped. 

And no single demonstration 
of Dictaphone’s usefulness, they 
tell us—not even the one which 
first showed them the usefulness 
of the equipment—has been 
quite so impressive as the off- 
stage part that Dictaphone played 
in whipping this great new epic 
into shape. 
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Hal B. Wallis 
Associate Executive in Charge 
roy MB sa cole be toss toyel 


Sheridan Gibney 
yUt hielo) are) 
Screen Play 


And that’sthekeytoDictaphone’s 
soaring success. You can’t double 
the number of your key men 
just because the load suddenly 
doubles. But with Dictaphone, 
executive ability to get things 
done is automatically doubled. 

This simple truth will prove 
itself in your office, too. All 
we ask is the opportunity to 
show what the Dictaphone will 
do for you. Send for i booklet 
mentioned below. Then send 
for a man from the nearest 
Dictaphone office. 
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Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 
I want to see your representative. 
Please send me my copy of “What's An Office 
Anyway?” 
Name 
Company 
ark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to 

















* The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trad 
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which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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and the salesmen whose names are 
on them split $950 in prizes. No can- 
vassing, no receipts; no receipts, no 
chance at the prizes. 

The contrast between shiny new 
wrist watches and battered alarm 
clocks is another way in which stil] 
another maker of electric appliances 
hopes to keep its sales force stepping, 
The ten branch managers with the 
best performance get the watches: 
the ten worst get the clocks, suitably 
battered and mangled into a non- 
operating condition. 

At the same time, Provident Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company is un- 
earthing bang-up prospects by an 
unusual method. Each month, the 
company magazine, Provident Notes, 
sets aside one state as the month’s 
“Honor State.” Printed along with 
a map of the state showing the loca- 
tion of Provident agencies are lead 
cards, which agents in other states fill 
in with the names and addresses of 
friends who live in the honor state; 
and with miscellaneous information 
which will help in making an ap- 
proach or a sale. The cards go to 
the company’s home office, where 
they are assembled and sent to the 
honor state’s agencies. 


Work Together, Advance Together 


When the IES lamp slices its sec- 
ond birthday cake the first of Octo- 
ber, it also launches a month-long 
sales drive which has rarely been 
matched for ambition. 

In two years, 1,500,000 of the 
scientifically designed lamps carrying 
the Illuminating Engineers Society's 
tag of approval have been sold, plus 
1,500,000 more of the same design 
without the tag. 

For October alone, however, the 
Better Light-Better Sight Bureau has 
set a goal of another million. What's 
more, Chairman Merrill E. Skinner 
says it’s “certain of accomplishment.” 
The only thing that can slow up the 
drive, the Bureau believes, is inabil- 
ity of 16 manufacturers (who are 
now working night and day) to turn 
out enough lamps to give retailers 
adequate stocks. 

If past performance is a guide and 
if manufacturers can fill-their orders, 
the goal should be “certain of accom- 
plishment.” For the Better Light- 
Better Sight Bureau has rolled up 
a record of accomplishment in its two 
years of life that is something for 
other co-operative groups to aim at: 

1. It has focussed the interests 
and energies of 19 miscellaneous 
trade, professional and manufactur- 
ers’ associations on a single object— 
promoting adequate light. 

2. It has set up 100 local Better 
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Light-Better Sight promotion groups. 

3. It has helped to place from 25,- 
000 to 30,000 portable light-measur- 
ing meters in use. 

4. More than 5,000 utility lighting 
engineers and specialists, and light- 
ing engineers of electrical manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and dealers have 
been trained to sell “better light-bet- 
ter sight.” 

5. More than 50 large cities held 
Better Sight weeks last Fall. 

6. Millions of kilowatt hours have 


| been added to the load of electric- 


light companies, with the Electric 
Bond & Share group alone estimat- 
ing its share of the new business at 
$2,500,000. 

The Bureau’s work in promoting 
better lighting also has created some 
curious byproducts. 

For one thing, patrons are at last 
getting a lighting break in some 
hotels. As every traveling business 
man knows, so dim are the lights in 
most hotel rooms that reading or 
working is impossible without eye- 
strain. Now, a few hotel owners are 
waking up to this fact, installing ade- 
quate lighting, and making sales hay 
of it—notably the Statler chain. 

Second, railroads have been forced 
to step up the power output of pas- 
senger-car axle generators because 
passengers, becoming accustomed to 
better lighting in homes and offices, 
are insisting on more and stronger 
lights in railroad cars as well. 

Third, both British and French 
manufacturers have been impressed 
by the success of the better-light drive 
in this country, have recently begun 
to make IES-type lamps for their 
own trade, and are now planning 
campaigns of their own. 


Printers’ Progress 


In mid-September, heavy industry 
takes a leaf from the book of the 
consumers’ goods industries when the 
“Printers’ Progress Special” pulls out 
of Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, to begin a hundred-day, coast- 


§ to-coast tour of 71 cities. 


Installed in a special train of bright 
red-white-and-blue passenger cars 
will be a traveling show of printing 
equipment made by the 15 companies 
which are backing the $150,000 proj- 
ect. Probably the first time they have 
been adopted by makers of industrial 
equipment, specially designed special 
trains have been used profitably in 
the last two years by Marshall Field ; 
by Kelley How Thomson Company, 
hardware wholesalers of Duluth; and 
by United Drug, whose train has 
brought the company into direct con- 
tact with an estimated 90 per cent. of 
its “Rexall” dealers. 





How a Man of 40 Can 






j makes no difference if your carefully 

laid plans for saving have been upset 
during the past few years. It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much 
today as you were then. Now, by follow- 
ing a simple, definite Retirement Income 


Retire in 15 Years . 





Plan, you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with a 
monthly in:ome guaranteed you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die be- 
fore that time, we would pay your wife a 
monthly income as long as she lives. 


$250 a Month beginning at age 55 


Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $250 a month beginning 
at age 55. Here is what you can get: 

I Acheck for $250 when you reach 55 and 
a check for $250 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 


This important benefit is available alone; 
but if you are insurable, your Plan can also 
include: 


2 A life income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age. 


3 A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age 55, total disability stops your 
earning power for 6 months or more. 

It sounds too good to be true. But it is 
true. There are no “‘catches” in it, for the 
Plan is guaranteed by a reliable, old com- 
pany with over half 
a billion dollars of in- 
surancein force. Ifyou 
want to retire some 
day, and are willing 
to lay aside a portion 
of your income every 
month, you can have 
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PHOENIX 
MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 
Established in 1851 


freedom from money worries. You can have 
all the joys of recreation or travel when the 
time comes at which every man wants 
them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men of 40. You 
may be older or younger. The income is not 
limited to $250 a month. It can be more or 
less. And you can retire at any of the fol- 
lowing ages that you wish: 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

How much does it cost? When we know 
your exact age, we shall be glad to tell you. 
In the long run, the Plan will probably cost 
nothing, because in most cases, every cent 
and more comes back to you at retirement 
age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive, 
without cost or obligation, a copy of the 
illustrated booklet 
shown below. It tells 
all about the Phoenix 
Mutual Retirement 
Income Plan. Send 
for your copy now. 
The coupon is for your 
convenience. 


© 1936, P. M. L. I. Co. 


Puoenix Mutua 
Lire Insurance Co. 
187 Elm St., Hartford, Conn. 
Send me by mail, without obligation, 
your new book describing Tue PHoEnix 
Murtvat Retirement Income PLan. 


Name 





Date of Birth 
Business 
Address. 
Home 
Address. 
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The Prospectus Said: “Financially Sound” 


IGHTING for their political lives 
' with “watered” dollars, the New 
Dealers are vigorously defending 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s financial 
policies. 

But they are not mentioning Roose- 
velt’s flier in international finance 
fourteen years ago, which ended two 
years later in collapse. 

German marks were then gyrating 
on the foreign-exchange markets of 
the world. And Roosevelt was presi- 
dent of a company, United European 
Investors, Ltd., incorporated under a 
Canadian charter, to dabble in them. 

The purpose of the company was 
tc help Americans and Canadians 
who had speculated in German marks 
during the most disastrous currency 
tinkering in history to recoup their 
losses. 

The idea was to use the company’s 
capital to invest in German securities 
which were then selling at very low 
prices. And the hope held out by 
the company’s backers was that these 
securities would increase in value as 
German industry revived. 

Vain hope! 


It Wasn’t So Simple 


The prospectus of the company, 
issued September 15, 1922, quoted 
William Schall, vice president and 
chairman of the executive committee, 
as follows: 

“T find the purposes of your com- 
pany meet with general approval and 
are deemed financially and eco- 
nomically sound.” 

The prospectus added : 

“It is therefore quite feasible to 
take advantage of the cheapness of 
the mark, when bought with dollars, 
by purchasing an investment of ac- 
tual value in Germany which can be 
purchased there for less than they 
can here.” 

In November, 1922, Roosevelt an- 
nounced that the first 100,000,000 
marks (approximately $15,000) 
worth of securities had been absorbed 
by his company. The money was in- 
vested in nineteen German Stocks, all 
but one of which were quoted on the 
Berlin Boerse. 

As an example of purchase thrift, 
Roosevelt cited the buying of holdings 
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FORBES here presents the second of 
three reports on Roosevelt's business record, 
official and otherwise. 

This series is based on new, careful re- 
search into the facts. 

The first report appeared in the Sep- 
tember | issue of FORBES. Watch for the 
third one. 


in “the German equivalent of the 
Edison company” for $22.88. These 
holdings, he said, had a market value 
in December, 1914, of $538.20. 

But was it as simple as all that? 

Many authoritative financial quar- 
ters were sure that Roosevelt was in- 
dulging in a rank speculation. A dis- 
patch from Berlin to the Wall Street 
Journal on November 6, 1922, cap- 
tioned “Germany-Is No Bonanza for 
Dollar Investors,” said: 

“Organization of the United Euro- 
pean Investors, Ltd., raises the ques- 
tion, not only of this salvaging effort, 
but the value of any investments in 
Germany to-day. In the main, Ger- 
many offers no gilt-edged invest- 
ments. Every purchase, save for per- 
sonal use, is speculative. The marks 
are speculations on the eventual sta- 
bilization and reform of German 
finance.” 

The prospectus of United Euro- 
pean Investors, Ltd., had stated: 

“Application will be made in due 
course to list these shares on the 
New York Curb market.” 

But in a report to shareholders on 
March 12, 1923, Roosevelt said: 

“Inasmuch as the New York Curb 
market has removed from trading and 
quotation practically all of the se- 
curities quoted in German marks, and 


But Investors Lost Heavily! 


in view of the rapid’ decline in the 
value of the mark, it has been de- 
cided not to take any steps at the 
present time toward listing our stock 
on the curb market.” 
Liquidation of United European 
Investors, Ltd.—Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, president—was begun quietly 
in August, 1924, and soon it passed 
into obscurity. 
But there were repercussions later. 
Senator Vandenberg of Michigan 
said on October 1, 1932, in a special 
dispatch to the New York Times: 
“Roosevelt attacks the fevers of 
speculation which possessed the blood 
of the nation a few years back. 
“Yet Roosevelt was a part of this 
fever. The company (United Euro- 
pean Investors, Ltd.) was organized 
to speculate in German marks and 
misery. It was started with his 
aspiration and appetite. But the 
bubble burst. Bubbles have that 
habit, and the greatest of all bubbles 
is the bubble of printing-press 
money.” 


Gold Dollars for Paper Marks 


Col. Frederick H. Payne, then As- 
sistant Secretary of War, was quoted 
on Octoer 11, 1932, in an Associated 
Press dispatch from Stockbridge, 
Mass., as follows: 

“Roosevelt, in an advertisement on 
October ‘12, 1922, of the United 
European Investors, Ltd., invited 
American investors to participate in 
large earnings and dividends of Ger- 
man industries. Less than a year 
after the advertisement appeared, the 
German crash came. Did the com- 
pany ever repay a single dollar lost by 
their investors through their activities 
in the foreign investment field? Not 
that I know of.” 

The company claimed that those 
who invested in it lost nothing be- 
cause it merely consolidated the hold- 
ers of German marks at the time it 
was formed; in other words, they 
would have lost money in marks any- 
way. Nevertheless, hundreds of peo- 
ple who formerly had owned no Ger- 
man marks paid American dollars for 
them and turned them over to the 
company for speculation. Their loss 
was considerable. 
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The Eleven Masked 








Day by day typists recruited at random operated eleven masked ma- 
chines... Day by day the voting was heaviest for one of them... No. 11. 


Wt a strange setting for a battery 
of typewriters! A long fabric-cov- 
ered board from the face of which eleven 
typewriter keyboards protruded. Eleven 
typewriters masked so that even their 
own makers would never know them. 
Yet they told a group of engineers and 
witnesses some startling new truths about 
“TOUCH.” 


* * aa 


Every day new groups of typists re- 
cruited from the city’s employment offices 
operated these machines. Each operator 
was asked to cast her vote favorably 
or otherwise after she had used each 
typewriter for a definite period of time. 
Each was asked to record her reactions 
to every machine in one of three ways 
... “Fine” —“‘Acceptable” —or “Do not 


THE 
NEW 





Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Speeds the World’s Business 





like.” And day by day the vote placed 
Machine No. 11 in the lead by an over- 
whelming majority. 
’ Machine No. 11, with a final score of 
921/ points, led every other typewriter 
in the “Blind” Touch Test by a wide 
margin. 

Machine No. 11 received more votes 
of “Fine” by almost 50% than any 
other standard typewriter in the Test. 


Machine No. 11 was a stock model 
Underwood Standard Typewriter, 
brought by Touch Tuning* to the peak 
of touch perfection, as are all Under- 
woods before they leave the largest type- 
writer plant in the world. 

* * * 
For perfection of touch... for speed, accuracy, 
durability, simplicity... select the Underwood. 


UNDERWOOD 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 





(maxes) 





No. 11 
The Winner! 






An 
UNDERWOOD 
Standard 
Typewriter! 


* Touch Tuning means the individual adjustment of 
each key on the Underwood to the requirements of 
the finger that strikes it. 


Every Underwood Typewriter is backed by 
nation-wide, company-owned service facilities. 


@ 

Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Ma- 
chines...Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhen 
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heart that is empty of aspiration? 
There are times when we only 
reckon things ; wealth and social posi- 
tion. Then things begin to slide 
down. And in the time of crisis we 
come to know a man by his aspira- 
tion, by what he hopes and prays for. 
—E. MacDonavp Ross, D.D. 


P= you think of a truly great 


One merchant in a thousand is a 
genius. The other 999 have to study 
constantly, work incessantly, plan ef- 
ficiently, promote courageously. 

—SELL. 


Great things are almost always 
done without our knowing how we 
have done them, and we are quite 
surprised that they are done. 

—FONTENELLE. 


Guard within yourself that treasure 
of kindness. Know how to give 
without hesitation, how to lose with- 
out regret, how to acquire without 
meanness. —GEORGE SAND. 


Whenever you feel yourself over- 
powered as it were by melancholy, the 
best way is to go out and do some- 
thing kind to somebody or other. 

—SImpson SIMMONS. 


Life is a voyage in which we choose 
neither vessel nor weather but much 
can be done in the management of 
the sails and guidance of the helm. 

—SELECTED. 


The aim of education is to enable 
a person to continue his education. 
—Joun Dewey. 


No one has ever made a collection 
of statistics regarding the enormous 
number of perfectly sane, kind, 
friendly, decent creatures who form 
a large proportion of any mass of 
human beings anywhere and every- 
where—people who are not vicious 
or cruel or depraved, not as a result 
of continual self control, but simply 
because they do not want to be, be- 
cause it is more natural and agree- 
able to be exactly the opposite things, 
people who do not tell lies because 
they could not do it with any pleas- 
ure and would on the contrary find 
the exertion an annoyance and a bore ; 
people whose manners and morals are 
good because their natural preference 
lies in that direction. 

—Frances Hopcson Burnett. 


No man can produce great things 
who is not thoroughly sincere in deal- 
ing with himself. —LowELL. 


You can’t fly with the owls at night 
and keep up with the eagles in the 
daytime. —CHEESEKRAFT. 
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THOUGHTS. 





Show me the man you honor; I 
know by that symptom, better than 
any other, what kind of man you 


worship. For you show me there 
what your ideal of manhood is; what 
kind of man you long inexpressibly 
to be, and would thank the gods, 
with your whole soul, for being if 
you could. —CARLYLE. 


Subject all products.to a more rigid 
test than the purchaser requires; for 
a reputation for producing the best 
is a sure foundation upon which to 
build. —ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


To-day is the to-morrow of yes- 
terday—the day on which you said 
you would accomplish so much. Have 
you done it’ —TeEmco PEp. 


Grieve not that men know not you; 
grieve that you know not men. 
—ConFUCIUS. 


The busy man has few idle visit- 
tors ; to the boiling pot the flies come 
not. —BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The very helplessness of the world 
to-day is in itself a repudiation of 
that self-sufficient and self-confident 
view of life that the world in its pro- 
gressive development has outgrown 
the need of religion. It is religion 
which gives the world what it most 
needs, a standard of right living, a 
cause to maintain and defend, a 
leader to follow and a law to obey. 

—JoHN Grier HIBBen. 





A TEXT 


Righteousness exalteth a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people. 
—Proverbs 14:34. 


Sent in by J. Pelar, Youngstown, 
Ohio. What is your favorite 
text? A Forpes book its pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 














What greater tribute can be paid a 
man than to say he is dependable, for 
this means that he is reliable, trust- 
worthy; that confidence may be 
placed in him. That kind of a man 
is a valuable asset to any community, 
business or organization. We never 
worry about such a man. We know 
that he will do what is expected of 
him ; that he will be at the right place 
doing the right thing at the right 
time ; we need never fear that he will 
violate a confidence. If a man be de- 
pendable he is honest, painstaking, 
thorough, thoughtful and strong. 

—GrEAT NorRTHERN Goat. 


Nothing is particularly hard if you 
divide it into small jobs. 
—HeEnry Forp. 


The only saturation point in any 
business is when the people in that 
business get saturated with the idea 
that they cannot sell any more goods. 

—THE SPADE. 


Personality is a big factor in busi- 
ness success—but personality is not 
made by tailors and barbers. 

—IMPRESSIONS. 


Each day is an opportunity to start 
all over again . . . to cleanse our 
minds and hearts anew, and to clarify 
our vision. And let us not clutter up 
to-day with the leavings of other days. 

—OLIVER WENDELL Ho.MEs. 


Queer thing, but we always think 
every other man’s job is easier than 
our own. And the better he does it, 
the easier it looks. 

—EpEN PHILLPOTTS. 


It is well to read up everything 
within reach about your business ; this 
not only improves your knowledge, 
your usefulness, and your fitness for 
more responsible work, but it invests 
your business with more interest, 
since you understand its functions, its 
basic principles, its place in the gen- 
eral scheme of things. 

—DANIEL WILLARD. 


Perfect freedom is as necessary to 
the health and vigor of commerce as 
it is to the health and vigor of citi- 
zenship. —PatTrRiIcK HENRY. 


Because you have occasional spells 
of despondency, don’t despair. The 
sun has a sinking spell every night, 
but it rises again all right the next 
morning. —ANON. 


One’s eyes are placed in front be- 
cause it is important to look ahead. 
Cultivate foresight. —-THE ANODE. 








Too OFTEN the man who is required to provide a surety bond 
as executor, administrator, guardian, trustee or receiver, thinks 
first of his friends. Too often he asks a friend to lend his good 
name, to pledge his property, his future hopes of prosperity, 
the security of his home and his family against unforeseen 
events through years to come. And too often the friend signs. 


A Poor MAN SIGNED AWAY THE FoRTUNE HE Was LATER TO ACQUIRE 
Fifteen years ago two wealthy men signed a bond for a friend 
appointed trustee for an estate. A third signature was needed, 
so they asked another friend, of very modest means, to add his 
name. 


Last year, after the trustee had converted the funds to his 
own use, the three signers were called on to make good. The 
two wealthy friends had lost their money. The poor man had 
made a fortune... only to have it snatched away because of 
the favor’ he had done a friend fourteen years before. 





There’s ONE favor no friend should ask 


“*A ForMaLity,’’ Frienps TOLD Him... But He SIGNED His DEATH WARRANT 
"Justa formality, Colonel,” friends told the southernlawyer when 
they asked his signature on a surety bond. Later, when he had 
to meet the claims against them, he went into bankruptcy, felt 
himself disgraced, ended along and honorable career in suicide. 


A Pat aT 60...A VicTm™ For $300,000 aT 80 
Twenty years before, a prominent Chicago man had signed a 
guardian's bond for a friend. Now, with the funds lost through 
unfortunate investment, the signer at 80 years of age, long past 
the time when he might recoup, paid $300,000 for his friendship. 


Better that the friend should say, ‘No! My friendship should 
mean more to you than the few dollars a corporate bond will 
cost.” Such responsibility is for a bonding company like the 
Maryland. In every state in the Union, in Alaska, Canada, 
Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone and Hawaii, a telephone 
call to the nearest of the 10,000 Maryland agents will clear up 
the whole problem for the man who requires surety bond. 


THE MARYLAND 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY °* 


/ 


SILLIMAN EVANS, PRESIDENT 


The Maryland writes more than 20 bonding lines, including... Fidelity... Bankers’ Blanket... Contract... Check Alteration and Forgery... Depository... Fraud 
Public Official Bonds... Judicial. More than 40 types of Casualty Insurance, including... Aircraft... Engine... Automobile... Burglary... Boiler... Elevator 
Accident and Health... Fly Wheel... General Liability... Plate Glass... Electrical Machinery... Sprinkler Leakage... Water Damage... Workmen’s Compensation. 


BALTIMORE * 


- 
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Lifting the 
Washington Lid 


Our Washington Observer 


HE crop-insurance scheme now 
§ being polished off by Mr. Roose- 

velt’s national planners makes the 
old AAA a model of simplicity. 

No cost estimates have been made 
as yet. But when the plan is out- 
lined, everyone can make his own 
estimate. 

The project combines the “ever- 
hormal granary” with an adaptation 
of the central grain pool worked out 
with moderate success recently in 
Soviet Russia. 

Each year, every farmer would 
be given a quota for his major crops. 
The quota will be his approximate 
five-year production per acre for the 
period 1929-33. All production up to 
this quota will belong to the farmer ; 
but half of any excess will be pooled 
by the Federal Government for dis- 
tribution, in cash or kind, among 
farmers whose crops are not up to 
<juota. 

Should Farmer “A” raise twenty 
bushels of wheat on sixteen-bushel- 
quota land, he would be compelled to 
deliver two bushels per acre to the 
Government—which would be used 
to compensate Neighbor “B,” who 
taised only ten bushels on fifteen- 
‘bushel-quota land. 

Existing county committees, origi- 
mally set up to administer AAA and 
later given the soil-conservation pro- 
gram, will continue on the payroll to 
‘supervise the insurance plan. 

The pool project contemplates the 
gradual storage of some 200,000,000 
bushels of wheat, or about twice the 
normal carry-over, in Mr. Wallace’s 
“ever-normal granary.” 

But this wheat would not belong 
tto the Government. It simply would 
be administered by the Government 
and the proceeds distributed to the 
farmers hit from year to year by 
‘drought, flood or pestilence, each 
‘farmer to be benefited by the pool 
according to the deficiency of his 
‘crop. 

As now projected, the insurance 
scheme would be applied to wheat, 
‘corn, potatoes, hay, soybeans, cotton, 
tobacco, and perhaps rice, peanuts 
and citrus fruits. 
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By operating a nutnber of pools it 
would be possible, in the event of a 
general crop failure in one com- 
modity, to compensate the stricken 
producers with the pooled surpluses 
of other commodities. If the wheat 
pool, for example, became exhausted 
in a year of terrific drought, it would 
still be possible to compensate the 
wheat farmers with grapefruit or 
soybean surpluses. 

The scheme is majestic in its 
simplicity—and, of course, complete- 
ly non-political in design. 


Debt Charges 


If you ask the next fellow you 
meet what the national debt is, he 
probably will answer, “About thirty- 
four billions.” 

But that, literally, is not the half of 
it. 

This principal amount is to be paid 
back with interest. Treasury ac- 
tuaries assume it will be repaid over 
a périod of 100 years, or three gen- 
erations. Under sound fiscal policies 
the average interest rate during the 
entire period would be at least 2% 
per cent. This program, at best, then, 
calls ultimately for $2.73 in taxes for 
every $1 of the present debt. 

Thus, our debt to-day, in terms 
of the ultimate tax burden, already 
is roundly $93,000,000,000! 

Were the debt retired in 25 years 
at 2% per cent., the final drain upon 
taxes would be $1.36 per dollar of 
present debt; in 50 years, $1.76 per 
dollar; in 62 years, $1.98; in 75 
years, $2.22; and in 100 years, $2.73 
per dollar. 

But to retire our debt in 25 years 
at 2% per cent. (assuming not an- 
other dollar of Federal deficit after 
July 1, 1937) would require an an- 
nual average budget service of 
$1,953,900,000. 


Our experience has been that, even 
in the best years, we cannot budget 
a debt service of more than $1,000,- 
000,000, or about 25 per cent. of 
the normal annual revenues since the 
war. 

By the end of the current fiscal 
year (assuming a final Roosevelt 
debt of $36,000,000,000), the 100- 
year retirement program, at 2% per 
cent. would require an average an- 
nual budget service of $983,200,000, 


Tax Snoopers 


A recent Treasury report shows 
that the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
last year made no less than 380,000 
“field audits” of income-tax returns, 
the largest number of record. 

That means 380,000 cases of Fed- 
eral agents walking in to demand 
books, bank records, check stubs, and 
investment accounts. 

It means 380,000 cases of ran- 
sacked personal files and scrutinized 
corporate contracts. 

When such procedure occurs 380,- 
000 times in a single year, govern- 
ment has become lawless and oppres- 
sive. 

In many instances, the “field audit” 
is a premeditated crack-down on 
some “economic royalist” whose pub- 
lished statements or declared poli- 
cies are displeasing to the New 
Dealer. 

There are pending at present in 
B.I.R. some 1,600 cases of income- 
tax returns especially selected for 
“field audit” by Administration off- 
cers outside of the Treasury. 

At least five of them are directed 
against present or former members 
of the Republican National Commit- 
tee, and at least one is directed against 
a sub-Cabinet official of a previous 
Republican administration. 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 


Grin and Prosper 


Higher taxes seem to have taken 
the place of the weather as a topic 
of conversation—with everybody 
talking about them and nobody doing 
anything about it. 

~ 


New Democratic theme song: 
“I’m looking at the World through 
Roosevelt-Colored Glasses.” 

* 


A reader says he’s discovered why 
there’s more applause in the air-cooled 
movie houses. The audience has to 
clap to keep warm. 

* 


Those WPA public swimming 
pools will at least relieve the Admin- 


istration of the charge of soaking 
only the rich. They will take care 
not only of the poor, but also the 


taxpayers. 
+ 


Anyway, Congressmen have dis- 
covered one Law of Nature. If you 
plow under the little pigs, next year 
there’s not as much in the Pork Bar- 
rel. 

* 


In school, they used to teach us 
that a fellow couldn’t get anywhere 
by twiddling his thumbs, but we 
know a chap who crossed the conti- 
nent that way. 

—Joun A. STRALEY. 
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Above is a handful of this ‘‘Magic Mineral”’ 
fluffed out into white, silklike fibres. Amazing 


chemical and physical properties make asbestos 
indispensable to human comfort and safety 


HE Tartars believed it the skin of 
the Salamander, fabled beast that 
lived in fire . . . the Romans formed it 
into shrouds to preserve the ashes of 
their dead from loss in the debris of 
the funeral pyre . .. Charles V made it 
into a tablecloth which he cleansed by 
fire, amid general astonishment . . . 
No wonder men of olden times looked 
upon asbestos as the “magic mineral”! 
But it was left to modern man to 
discover the real magic of asbestos— 
to bring to light the countless ways in 
which this legendary mineral could be 
utilized to safeguard man’s property 
and add to his comfort and security. 
Almost daily at the Johns-Manville 
Laboratories the number of asbestos 
products grows. It includes home- 
building materials from foundation to 


roof; industrial roofing and siding; 
brake linings; non-corrodible water 
mains and flue pipe; office partitions in 
many attractive finishes; panels for 
ship fireproofing; and insulation against 
both heat and sound. 

Millions of lives are protected, mil- 
lions of dollars saved to industry, 
through the scientific application of 
this “magic mineral.” 





AT THE LEFT we see asbestos, the ‘‘magic min- 
eral,’’ in its original form. This dense, rocklike sub- 
stance, mined by Johns-Manville, is the raw material 
for some of the most useful products known to mankind. 































Roofing Downtown Cleveland 
with J-M Asbestos 


Prominent in this cluster of skyscrapers are 
many J-M Built-Up Asbestos Roofs: (1) 
Terminal Tower, (2) Hotel Cleveland, (3) Old 
Stone Church, (4) Otis Elevator Ce, (5) 
Plain Dealer Pub. Co., (6) Central National 
Bank, (7) Union Trust Co., (8) Cleveland 
Trust Co., (9) Cleveland Athletic Club, (10) 
Halle Brothers Co., (11) B. F. Keith Building, 
(12) Sheriff Street Market. 

J-M Roofing Service is protecting industry 
from millions of dollars of leakage and fire 
damage annually. 


‘Director of Public Safety”’ 


He’s the brake-service mechanic—the man 
you rely on to keep you out of danger while 
driving your car. With the aid of Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Brake Lining, he has justly 
earned his title of DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
SAFETY—in your garage—the repair shop at 
your car dealer’s—the brake-service station. 


Johns-Manville 


Controls HEAT, COLD, SOUND, MOTION aj M Protects against FIRE, WEATHER, WEAR 


. Mi 
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$$ in Inventions 


Complicated Cutting 


I remember seeing several years 
ago in a Detroit autoniotive plant a 
single cell which carried newly assem- 
bled batteries through a fixed torch- 
flame, for soldering. At the time this 
was considered an ingenious develop- 
ment, possibly the first which recog- 
nized that the operation of such a 
flame did not require manual skill. 

What an amazing distance has been 
travelled since then! Someone dis- 
covered that the oxy-acetylene blow 
torch, valued for breaking up scrap 
and on other special jobs, could also 

-serve economically for production 
cutting. Next, for very simple op- 
erations the torch was taken out of 
the operator’s hand. And now com- 
plicated tasks can be executed by oxy- 
acetylene shape-cutting machines. 

The latest machine of this type will 
cut metal into almost any conceivable 
shape, one piece at a time or several 
at a time. It can be made to move 
at the rate of 1% inches per minute, 
or it can be speeded up to 75 inches 
per minute. It can automatically re- 
produce the shape of a templet, or it 
can quickly be converted for hand 


operation. It will make automatic 
straight-line cuts at any desired angle 
in a horizontal plane, or it will auto- 
matically cut circles up to 48 inches 
in diameter. Bevels, too, at any de- 
sired angle. 


Glareless Light 


Recently, we told about the pos- 
sibilities of polarized light for in- 
creasing highway safety. This is be- 
ing discussed more and more serious- 
ly, and two interesting suggestions 
for putting it into practical use have 
been made. 

One suggestion is that the sun 
shield which is standard in most cars 
be made to contain a “viewing 
screen.” When a vehicle using polar- 
ized light is approaching from the 
other direction, the driver pulls down 
his viewing screen; whereupon he is 
able to get the full benefit of his own 
headlights on the road, with no glare 
whatever from the other car. 

Suggestion number two is that 
drivers wear bi-focal glasses. Ordi- 
narily, they will look through the 
lower, clear, portion of the spectacles. 
When a car with polarized light ap- 
proaches, the driver merely bows his 
head slightly, and uses the upper part 
of the spectacles, which contain a 
light screen. 
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SKF Bearings 
are invariably pre- 
ferred along the 
skyways where 
human lives and the 
development of a 
newindustry depend 
upon performance. 


@ When the Hindenburg glides through Cloud- 

land, her Diesel engines turn on SKF Bear- 
- her control mechanism operates on 
SKF Bearings ... her propellers, landing 
wheels, generators, all move upon SKF Bear- 
ings. It is with a sense of pride that SKF con- 
siders the specifications for its bearings on the 
Hindenburg not merely as another order for 
bearings, but as another award for performance. 


&:KF" INDUSTRIES, INC.., Front St. & Erie Ave., Phila., Pa. 


3713 


okKF 


BALL & ROLLER BEARINGS 





The possibilities of using polarized 
light on highways are fantastic 
enough, but here is a still more in- 
triguing suggestion from the research 
chief of General Electric Company. 

“Good local prophets are now pre- 
dicting sodium highway lighting, ex- 
tending from pole to pole in all direc- 
tions. We made such lamps in 1912. 
But someone may fool us yet by put- 
ting what the scientists call ‘phos- 
phors’ into the cement of our road- 
ways to collect and store cheap day- 
light and feed it back at night. This 
would render electric lighting unnec- 
essary.” 


For Touchy Shipments 


Here are two recent solutions of 
difficult shipping problems: 

1. The world’s largest telescope 
lens, made by the Corning Glass 
Works for California Tech’s observa- 
tory, weighed twenty tons and was 
202 inches in diameter. It was 
shipped by rail from New York State 
to California in a crate whose outside 
dimensions were only 204 inches. 

The solution: A pad of half-inch 
sponge rubber held in place by quar- 
ter-inch steel plate and fabricated 
structural steel. Sponge rubber is 
said to be the only material which 
will give the necessary shock absorp- 
tion with so little thickness. A half- 
inch pad of gum rubber separated the 
crate from the flat car. 

2. Core and coils of a 53,000 kva 
transformer for the Consolidated 
Gas and Electric Company of Balti- 
more were recently shipped in a 
nitrogen-filled tank car. 


Power Heads 


Motor-boat enthusiasts, including 
those who race with “kickers,” have 
for more than a year known that it 
was possiblé to speed up engines 
while also achieving greater efficiency 
and economy by installing power 
heads cast from special heat-conduct- 
ing alloys. More recently, the idea 
has invaded the truck and bus field. 

The power of a Ford truck engine 
is said to be increased by from 17 to 
27 per cent. In the new head the 
piston chambers are of a copper alloy 
which conducts heat 7% times as fast 
as cast iron and 2% times as fast as 
aluminum. 

One particular advantage claimed 
for fleet operators is a saving of time. 
Putting water into the cooling system 
of a hot engine usually involves the 
risk of a cracked radiator ; when cool- 
ing is rapid, waits for this reason are 
shortened. —C. H. 


Readers may feel free to write Chapin 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items which 
appear in this department, or for any re- 
lated information that may mean $ and ¢ 
to a reader or his company. 























HOW MUCH IS THE NEW DEAL COSTING YOU? 
Do You Know— 


How much you pay the Government—when you buy gaso- 
line—when you make a ’phone call—when you pay 
your rent—when you smoke a cigarette—when you 


buy toothpaste? 


Roosevelt? 


a breath? 





employees? 


Whether a national “hunger strike” for 12 months would pay Washington’s bills? 
That taxes have more than wiped out aggregate net earnings of corporations in 


recent years? 


How many taxes there are on your loaf of bread? 


How long gold weighing as much as every man and 
officer in the Regular Army of the U.S. would last 


How many taxes you pay on your automobile? 
How many weeks you buy groceries for Uncle Sam? 
That you are saddled with the upkeep of 3,000,000 


What Franklin DEFICIT Roosevelt did to New York State’s finances? 


These and a hundred other amazing facts are uncovered in 


TAX TYRANNIES ~ 


BY B. C. FORBES 


Now at last the book you have been waiting for 
... Startling revelations regarding the tax situa- 
tion . . . The real truth about taxes under the 
New Deal . . . It should be read by 

.. . Every stockholder 

... Every business man 

. . . Every employee 

. . . Every white collar worker 

... Every wage earner 

.. . Every housewife 

... Every consumer 


3 9.18436 
The price is only | 8B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
25 cents per copy. aor Spereae copies of TAX TYRANNIES, by B. C. Forbes, 
I at 25¢ per copy. Remittance for $............ is enclosed. (Charge 
; { orders accepted from rated concerns only.) 
Special rates for 
quantity orders i For New York City orders, add 2% to cover sales tax for 
a f 100. 0 fl 000 | relief of unemployed 
’ 
and over. | [] Quote me price for ...... copies. 
NS See crs garg eid ware guess 6ccie weed t's CECE AUA s coc ce’ v.tdsiecaund whan 
Mail the coupon j Title and io as a ciate Ha cbc ne ood eee Vebola tae dbw ced de houses 
today. ES SRS a eat Se ee MENTE, SUN ep eee 
; ED BE SAO EATON LE 


Mr. Forbes drives his 
message home in lan- 
guage everyone can 
understand —the dollars 
and cents language of the 
pocketbook. No involved 
or technical statements— 
but plain facts which will 
awaken a militant re- 
sponse in every reader. 


How much the Government spends every time you take 
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AREAS FOR SPECIAL CONSIDERATION yt , " HOW CONDITIONS ARE CHANGING 6 LATEST CONDITIONS 
4444 St: 
Numbers in circles locate the largest cities which have recently 
compared more favorably with the same time a year earlier than NY) 
at any previous time since December, 1935. LLL Best territories 
Continued improvement Little or no change in B 
1. Rochester, N. Y. 4. Des Moines, la. 8. Macon, Ga. one month or more ratio to last year Second -best 
2. Denver, Col. ° 5. Duluth, Minn. 9. Jackson, Miss. 7777 ~ 
3. Atlanta, Ga. 6. Charlotte, N. C. 10. Green Bay, Wis. QQ Next-best 
7. Shreveport, La. - D 
Recent improvement Trend continues down The poorest territories 
(may be temporary) one month or more 
FORBES SALES HIGH-SPOTS SEPTEMBER 15, 1936 
Territory V = — a Territory IV 
x ; Chicago, Ill. \ 
- a Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Memphis, Tenn. * 
















Territory Wi . Peoria, ttl." 

Los Angeles, Calif. **** Evansville, ind. ** 

ny Fresno, Calif. Duluth, Minn. 

"Phoenix, Ariz. Sioux City, ta. 

San Bernardino, Calif.** Shreveport, La.* 
Santa Barbera, Calif. Springfield, Wi. P 
Tucson, Ariz. Davenport, ta. Territory V 
Bakersfield, Calif.** Decatur, i.** Jackson, Miss.* 
Grand Junction. Col. Cedar Rapids, ta. Aurora, Wi. 


Port Arthur, Tex. La Crosse, Wis. 
Mresy Quincy, Wi.** 
> Sheboygan. Wis. 
Danville, tl. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


——-—...._ Moline, ill. 
Bloomington, til. 
Ft. Smith, Ark. 
Vicksburg. Miss. 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Winona, Minn. 
Champaign, Wi.** 
Muscatine, ta.** 
Corsicana, Tex. 
Greenville, Miss. 
Urbana, ti." 
Texerkana, Ark. 
Red Wing, Minn. 





*For explanation of stars see opposite page. 
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Akron, Ohio** 
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Warren, Ohio** 
Butler, Pa. 
Greensburg, Pa.** 
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HOSE who insist that a presi- 

dential election is unsettling to 

business may before long be say- 
ing, “I told you so.” Yet it is large- 
ly coincidence which gives them the 
chance. 

When this issue of Forses reaches 
readers, the usual Autumn rise in 
business will just be getting under 
way. Widespread expectation is that 
it will be a record-breaking rise; our 
figures indicate the contrary. 

Before 1930, the Autumn rise (as 
measured by the difference between 
October bank debits outside of New 
York City and corresponding debits 
for the lowest month of the Sum- 
mer) used to run from 13 to 20 per 
cent. In the years since 1930 it has 
been from 5 to 12 per cent. 

Both the rise of 1934 and that of 
1935 measured 12 per cent. But a 
study of Forses bunch-of-grapes 
chart on this page will show that the 
odds are against this year’s gain 
equalling last year’s. This is not be- 
cause it is presidential year (the 1928 
and 1924 rises, by the way, were 
among the best on record), but sim- 
ply because the tendency for basic 
improvement which prevailed in 
Spring and early Summer has given 
place to a basic tendency toward con- 
traction. As those who follow this 
page have seen, these tendencies fol- 
low each other in regular alternation, 





HOW TO READ THE CHART 


The “bunch of grapes” is a simple diagram of 
the time at which various industries have changed 
their courses in relation to the previous year, or 
may be expected to change them in the near 
future. Each number on the rising line refers to 
an industry named in the key above, and in- 
dicates a downturn tentatively recorded or ex- 
pected later. Numbers on the falling line in- 
dicate upturns expected. Solid lines, past; 
broken lines, future. 

The date in each case indicates the highest 
Point reached below the downturn, or the lowest 
Point before the upturn. 


and coincidence brings the current 
weakness-trend during a presidential 
campaign. The net result of this 
weakness-trend is almost certain to 
be, first, a disappointing Autumn rise 
into October, and, second, a sharper- 
than-usual seasonal decline into 
November. 


FORBES Sales High-Spots 


The declining tendency noted above 
makes it more than ever important 
for sales planners to direct selling 
energies into those territories where 
they will be most resultful. 

Median ratings for the latest High- 
Spot map are: Territory I, 136 per 
cent. of the same period last year; 
Territory II, 128.5 per cent.; Ter- 
ritory III, 128.5 per cent.; Territory 
IV, 128 per cent.; Territory V, 128 
per cent. 

An innovation this issue is the 
placing of stars after the names of 
certain cities. A city marked with 
one star has also been listed on the 
previous map; a city bearing two 
stars has been on the two maps just 
preceding this one; and so on. 

Although any four-star city has a 
record to be proud of, the sales 
planner must also consider the obvi- 
ous fact that the longer a city has 
been starred the less likely it is to 
continue its current strength. If, for 
instance, the careful market student 
will also examine territory markings 
on the Business Pictograph he will 
see that some of the four-star cities 
are now shown as declining territories. 

Territory I, it will be noted, is al- 
most completely four-starred. This 
is definite indication that sales 


planners who followed the high-spot 
suggestions given two months ago 
have had plenty of time to “cash in” 


“Time means money 
-so | travel TWA” 


W. H. Cameron 


MANAGING DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, INC. 


MR. CAMERON SAYS: “When I travel, I 
want to travel comfortably and with all pos- 
sible speed. So I use TWA at every oppor- 
tunity. It’s the most convenient way of going 
from place to place that I have ever known.” 


practically any hour that suits me best.”’ 


“Business men can work in com- 
fort in quiet TWA planes.”— Ruth 
K. Rhodes, TWA Chief Hostess 


See 


Big Douglas Air Transports used 
on all flights. Overnight— New 
York to California. Non-stop 
both ways between Chicago and 
New York. Telephone your 
local TWA office for complete 
travel information. 


TRAVEL 


TWA 


THE LINDBERGH 


SHIP BY GENERAL AIR EXPRESS 





on this territory.—C. H. 





“The schedules on TWA Douglas Skyliners 
are so conveniently arranged that I can leave 
the airport and arrive at my destination at 

















SHORTEST, FASTEST, COAST TO COAST 


TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. 
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‘Chrysler Makes Modernization 
a Profitable Habit 


(Continued from page 13) 
by the Fall of the same year at a 
cost of approximately $230,000. 

This new system consists princi- 
pally of three main ventilating 
groups: one for the removal of dust; 
one for the removal of smoke and 
gas; and one for alleviating heat and 
blowing fresh air into the foundry. 


Gas and Heat Are Out 


In some of the more intricate 
foundry operations, all three of these 
are used. For instance, in the shake- 
out booths where castings are shaken 
from molds, both dust and smoke are 
removed and heat alleviated. As cast- 
ings are shaken free from molds, any 
gas which rises is drawn up through 
a set of ducts in the top of the booth. 
Any dust is sucked through a grill in 
the floor and the heat is alleviated 
by blowing fresh outside air into the 
booth from vents in the sides. There 
are four shake-out booths in the 
Chrysler foundry, and all of them 
have been similarly ventilated. 

In a modern, continuous-pouring 


foundry, metal is poured into molds 
on apron conveyors and this is, of 
course, the practice in the Chrysler 
foundry. To draw off the smoke and 
gas from these molds the new venti- 
lating system incorporates a series of 
hoods and outlet pipes which take 
care of all castings in molds any 
place on the conveyor lines. 

Where the metal itself is poured, 
at pouring stations, large vents are 
installed to suck away any gas. Gases 
given off in the core-assembly depart- 
ment are likewise removed. 

The new ventilation system pro- 
vides for fans, pipes and ducts to re- 
move any dust wherever sand is dried 
or mixed, from such places as sand- 
blast booths, where sand under high 
pressure is blown against cylinder 
blocks or other castings to clean them. 

Dust is similarly removed in other 
operations, such as in the tumbling 
mills where small parts are cleaned, 
along the cylinder-block line where 
the top surfaces of the blocks are 
ground, and over the machines which 
grind cores. 

To accomplish this ventilating feat, 
there are 181 places where the inside 
air and its contents are drawn out. 





From the time the metal is poured to the time the casting is shaken from the mold, practically every wisp of 
smoke and fume, every mote of dust, is captured and exiled from the Chrysler foundry 
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Through ten additional vents fresh 
outdoor air is blown into the foundry 
at points where it will be most effec. 
tive. 

The smoke and gas removed are 
discharged through a stack high above 
the foundry roof. Dust, on the other 
hand, is sucked to either wet or dry 
collectors from which it is finally run 
into freight cars and taken away 
from the plant. 

The ventilating system for both 
dust and smoke consists of 56 fans, 
8,453 feet of sheet-metal pipe varying 
from 4 inches to 54 inches in diam- 
eter, 15 wet collectors and 7 dry 
collectors. To remove the dust, in 
addition to the wet and dry collectors, 
a sluicing system is used consisting 
of 2,600 feet of extra heavy pipe be- 
tween 4 inches and 8 inches in diam- 
eter, two dewatering rotoscoop ma- 
chines 9 feet in diameter, one clarify- 
ing tank 13% feet in diameter by 15 
feet, and 8 pumps. 


Production Jumps 129 Per Cent.! 


Through the smoke-elimination 
pipes, 465,000 cubic feet of air is ex- 
hausted a minute, and through the 
dust pipes 284,750 cubic feet a min- 
ute. 

The record of the Chrysler foun- 
dry both because of its ventilating 
system and because of its production 
in 1936 is outstanding. Although it 
is surrounded by buildings and pours 
as much as 800 tons of iron a day, it 
is a pleasant place in which to work. 
Its most modern practices include the 
pouring of its iron at more than 2700 
degrees Fahrenheit and the casting of 
two cylinder blocks per mold and two 
clutch housings per mold. 

But the most remarkable result of 
Chrysler’s modernization of its foun- 
dry is the"fact that now, with a daily 
output of approximately 3,550 cylin- 
der blocks, 5,250 clutch housings, 
5,000 flywheels, 4,300 transmission 
cases and many thousands of other 
small parts, or more than twice its 
previous output, less than 2 per cent. 
of all its castings are scrapped because 
of foundry defects. In short, modern 
methods and machinery have made it 
possible to pour, with practically no 
loss and under working conditions 
previously believed impossible to at- 
tain, 800 tons of iron a day in a foun- 
dry whose former output was 350 
tons a day. 

During the last two years many 
other advances have been made and 
large sums of money have been spent 
to modernize the Corporation’s facili- 
ties. But what has been done in the 
foundry is most interesting because, 
in addition to increasing production, 
it also bettered working conditions. 
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New-Fashioned Pep Revives 
an Old-Fashioned Company 
(Continued from page 11) 


lore of refrigeration and sell the prod- 
uct to commercial users. 

The details of designing the new 
line took plenty of time. After 
months of day-and-night work the 
engineers and the sales department 
emerged with something Fernald 
knew was not only good but would 
also sell. He had to get results soon, 
for the company was beginning to 
scrape the bottom of its bank ac- 
counts. 

Omaha may have seen some human 
dynamos in its day, but Jack Fernald 
soon demonstrated that the genuine 
article comes from Boston via De- 
troit. He pepped up the sales forces 
of the three branch plants, set a 
force combing out the Middle West 
for customers, placed hustlers at 
Oklahoma City, Tulsa and other 
points of strategic importance. And 
—of all the cockeyed dreams ever 
generated by a Corn Belt manufac- 
turer!—he installed a stenographer 
who could take dictation in technical- 
engineering Spanish and French, 
likewise a combined engineer and 
sales-department helper with com- 
mand of these languages. He had 
the foolhardiness to go after export 
business from one of the farthest in- 
land of American cities. 

The funny thing is, it worked. 
Last January saw 52 per cent. of 
Baker sales shipped to export cus- 
tomers. The company has stirred up 
real cash-money buyers in 51 foreign 
countries. It has, moreover, opened 
a New York City sales branch and is 
moving a lot of goods into that part 
of the country where geography 
should exclude it, and where nobody 
but this man Fernald would ever 
think of trying to sell a Nebraska- 
made machine. Not that he neglected 
his own neighborhood. 

Last Summer, the Statler Hotel in 
St. Louis air-conditioned all but its 
top five floors—with Baker equip- 
ment. The decision not to cool the 








An Electric Addressing 
Machine for $141.75 


New! The lowest priced electric addresser 
in the world! Equipped with skipping, re- 
peating and automatic envelope ejecting 
attachments. Simple controls leave both 
of operator’s hands free for feeding. Very 
fast, quiet, versatile. Complete with oper- 
ating table. 
Write for details. No obligation. 


THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
143 Albany St. Cambridge, Mass. 





top floors was based on Statler Sum- 
mer experience which showed that all 
its Summer business could be handled 


in the smaller number of floors. But 
again, the results were strange; on 
many a hot night, some harassed 
paterfamilias would say, “Let’s get 
out of this furnace and get ourselves 
a night’s real sleep at the Statler.” 
The hotel was swamped with guests, 
could not take care of its regular busi- 
ness, had to make a rule that no 
St. Louis guests would be taken. 

If you have business with the oil 
industry, probably you know the 
Tulsa Club; it’s Baker air-condi- 
tioned. So are the offices and some 
factory departments of the United 
Drug Company’s big St. Louis plant. 
And a Rio de Janeiro broadcasting 
station, with another ordered at 
Lima, Peru—Fernald sold that one 
by telephone the other Sunday with 
the aid of his Spanish-speaking as- 
sistant. And hundreds more. 

But air conditioning is by no means 
the whole story. Baker units are 
moving into meat markets’ coolers, 
all manner of food stores and drug 
stores, beer coolers and dough mixers 
in bakeries. You will find them at 
ice-cream counters, in restaurants, 
everywhere. This year in the busy 
season Baker sold more units than 
ever before in its history, gave more 
employment than ever before, shipped 
to more customers more widely scat- 
tered. 


A Jolt for the C. of C. 


Not that there is any particular 
advantage to its geography. Fernald 
frankly admits that Omaha is an awk- 
ward and expensive place to make 
machinery—in fact, he got the Cham- 
ber of Commerce all stirred up by 
making some specific remarks on this 
subject within earshot of a newspaper 
reporter. Fernald disclaims any 
special credit for the new life, and 
the new profits, now coursing through 
the Baker corporate veins. He is 
particularly proud that he has kept 
the same old organization, did not 
tear it all up and replace the old- 
timers with outsiders. He says, with 
no false modesty, that maybe he has 
helped a little, but chiefly it is a dog- 
gonned good product which the Baker 
salesmen are working their heads off 
to sell. 

But the fact remains that four 
years ago Baker was an old-establish- 
ed company with a conventional old 
product which the market no longer 
desired in large volume. Now, four 
years since Fernald’s advent on the 
scene, it is an old-established com- 
pany with an up-to-the-minute prod- 
uct selling in quantity to to-day’s 
market by to-day’s distribution meth- 
ods. And Fernald is general man- 
ager, in fact as well as in name. 


R NIcKEL 


THE human body has no 
monopoly on fatigue. 


METAL parts, and especially 
those in automobiles and trucks, are vul- 
nerable to the continual heavy stresses 
imposed by operation at high speeds 
and under heavy loads. 


For this reason modern au- 
tomotive design prescribes nickel alloy 
steels for many vital parts, because it 
has been found that the introduction of 
nickel assures safe, dependable perform- 
ance. As a result the automotive indus- 
try has become the largest single con- 
sumer of nickel alloy steels. 


THE automobile manufac- 
turers adopted this prescription from 
the bicycle builders. Then the aeroplane 
designers followed suit. In its process of 
evolution the prescription has been de- 
veloped in many forms and with various 
modifications. Among them may be ex- 
actly the formula you need. 





Tue INTERNATIONAL NickeL Company, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York City 











Money 


you can be sure of 


Many people could 
get along on a small income if 
they could be sure of it. Make 
certain of the little money that 
spells contentment after your 
working days are over. Provide 
an income for the future under a 
John Hancock retirement plan. 
You can arrange for as little or as 
much as your circumstances will 
permit. 


Our booklet, “Money for All 
Your Tomorrows,” tells the story. 
Let us send you a copy. 





Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Joun Hancock INquiry Bureau 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Money For 
All Your Tomorrows.” 


Name 
Street and No 








City 
F.M. 9-36 


State 
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for 2 weeks free trial 


The Gartley 
Weekly Stock 
Market Review 


Aten page weekly analysis of 
stock price trends; a specific 
technical review of from 30 to 
40 stocks and other important 
and valuable market comment 
and opinion. Prepared by H. 
M. Gartley, Inc., outstandin 

authoritieson the technica 

interpretation of stock price 
movements. F 


H.M.Gartiley,Inc. 


76 William Street, New York 





The Financial Advisory Servi 


32 Broadway 


A Financial Adviser 
Is Just as Necessary to You as 
a Doctor, a Lawyer, or a Dentist 


The Daily Stock Market Guide 


TELLS YOU EVERY DAY 


WHEN TO BUY AND WHEN TO SELL 


38 POPULAR MARKET LEADERS 
To Prove Its Value To New Readers 


WE WILL WIRE YOU (COLLECT) 


Looks Ready 
ith the U: 
AS IT SELLS 3 POIN 
Purchase Price You Will 
$22 FOR A MONTH’S SUBSCRI 


Send U; 





is 

PTION 

Service Free Till Stock Makes Good 
Contract Void Unless 

aks RO SS Boao, 


ice, Inc. 
New York 











SCHABACKER 
METHOD 


STOCK CHART 
TRADING 


PRIVATE course of instruction by 
mail on the scientific approach to 
unusual market profits, with special 
emphasis on the proper uses of stock and 
commodity charts. By R. W. Schabacker, 
for eight years Financial Editor of Forbes 
Magazine and author of “Stock Market 
Profits” and “Stock Market Theory and 
Practice’ A  three-months’ training 
course with 400 pages of clear advice, 
rule and information, illustrated with over 
90 actual market charts, and a complete 
question and answer service. 
Special price reduction still in effect. 
Write for full information and a new de- 
scriptive booklet “H” with sample studies. 


The SCHABACKER Institute 


1! Stone Street, New York, N. Y. 











LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 


September 4, 1936. 

HE Board of Directors on September 2, 

1936 declared a quarterly dividend of 50: 

and 50c extra per share on the Common 

Stock of this Company, payable Septem- 
ber 30, 1936 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on September 12, 1936. 

Checks will be mailed. 

DAVID BERNSTEIN, 

Vice-President & Treasurer 
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Stock Market 
Outlook 


James G. Donley 


followed the tops of Aug. 10 was 

swiftly completed. 

In round figures the decline 
amounted to 9 points in the Dow- 
Jones industrial average and 7 points 
in the Times. Up to this writing 
(Sept. 8), there has been a recovery 
of 7 points in Dow-Jones and 5 points 
in Times. Followers of the “Out- 
look” should have sold their trading 
lines on our “top guess,” if they kept 
tabs on Dow-Jones. And those who 
watched the Times, which failed to 
make our “top guess,” should have 
liquidated when our “mental stop” 
was broken. On a time limit basis, 
the short-swing position has now been 
reinstated, as advised in the Sept. 1 
“Outlook.” 

It must be admitted that the at- 
tempt to anticipate the recent inter- 
mediate reaction has not been a par- 
ticularly profitable maneuver. The 
experience serves to point up the 
frequent observation that, because of 
the large proportion of cash buying 
and wide equity protection of mar- 
gined accounts, there is a disinclina- 
tion among the real holders of stocks 
to sell on intermediate reactions. 
Ever since the long bull market be- 
gan, in March, 1935, intermediate re- 
actions have run their course rather 
swiftly and have been followed by a 
pattern of ascending bottoms. In 
the chart picture there has always 
been plain evidence, in the upthrusts 
following such reactions, that the line 
of least resistance was still upward. 
The same sort of formation marks 


Ti intermediate reaction which 


the completion of the market’s most 
recent relapse. 

The conclusion is inescapable, 
therefore, that the major trend con- 
tinues upward. But, as suggested in 
the Sept. 1 “Outlook,” a test more 
significant than its ability to recover 
from the recent setback lies ahead of 
the market. What should prove to 
be a zone of heavy supply is in- 
dicated in the area of two or three 
points above the Aug. 10 highs. Be- 
cause we prefer to stand aside until 
the market demonstrates its ability 
to make that grade, we advised re- 
placing only short-swing lines. 

Profits on short-swing lines should 
be taken when the averages approach 
the highs of Aug. 10—170 Dow- 
Jones and about 136 Times. Should 
the market succeed in penetrating the 
indicated supply level, it will likely 
accomplish that movement on large 
volume, with sufficient exhaustion of 
buying power to bring about a tem- 
porary recession and a buying op- 
portunity around or below the old 
highs. We would rather buy after 
the test has terminated successfully 
than risk being whipsawed in an 
unfavorable outcome. 











INVESTMENT HINTS 


and other valuable information on 
trading methods in our helpful 
booklet, sent on request. 


Ask for J-6 
100 SHARE OR ODD LOTS 


(ishoum @ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 























United Carbon Company 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock of said 
Company, payable October 1, 1936, to stockholders 
of record at three o’clock P.M., September 


14, 1936. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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Wall Street 
Pointers 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


announced that his major reforms 

were practically completed; and 
about the same time J. P. Morgan 
& Company announced that the firm 
of Morgan Stanley & Company was 
being formed to enter the underwrit- 
ing business. The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial averages at that time were 130 
and have maintained an upward trend 
since. 

There have been numerous reac- 
tions, a severe one occurring in the 
early Spring when the Wilson Dam 
electric development was declared 
lawful, railroad fares were ordered 
reduced, and Germany re-entered the 
Rhineland. The averages dropped 
from 163 to 141. There has since 
been a recovery to 169, followed by 
a 10-point reaction in August. Ex- 
cuses given were the drought, the 
Spanish crisis, and the 50 per cent. 
increase in bank reserves. 

The fact is that after the market 
has risen to the extent indicated, cor- 
rective setbacks are in order, but the 
main point to note is that despite 
scares over the things mentioned, 
the market quickly righted itself and 
resumed the main upward trend. 


Metals, Rails, Still Favored 


Brokers’ loans are practically non- 
existent, the market being nearly on 
a cash basis. As a result, whenever 
the pace gets too rapid, reactions of 
a swift nature follow, and stocks 
quickly complete their declines in two 
or three days. To protect themselves 
against sharp breaks, readers are 
again advised to use stops or take 
profits whenever the volume and 
prices increase too rapidly. 

This market has been far more sel- 
ective than any witnessed by the writ- 
er in his twenty-two years of experi- 
ence. Not only have all classes of 
stocks not participated in the rise, but 
also individual stocks in the same in- 
dustry have either declined or stood 
still. In a general way, the rise has 
been confined to stocks where actual 
earnings, when published, justified the 
advance. Many of the laggard stocks 
are likely to do better in the next two 
years. From now on, inaprovement in 
earnings should be particularly 


J) 0c ago, President Roosevelt 


marked in the steel industry, rail- 
roads, coppers. Favored stocks con- 
tinue to be U. S. Steel, Republic, 
Midland, Jones & Laughlin, N. Y. 
Central, Pennsylvania, Southern Pa- 
cific, and Kennecott. 

Timken Detroit, recommended in 
this column last Winter at 8, has re- 
cently declared a regular dividend of 
25 cents and an extra of the same 
amount. Readers who purchased this 
stock lower down are advised to sell 
half their holdings at present levels. 

The outlook continues bright for 
Associated Dry Goods, Interstate De- 
partment Stores, Montgomery Ward, 
Sears, Kaufmann, and Spiegel-May- 
Stern, which is expected to earn more 
than $10 a share this year. 


Attractive Low-Priced Stocks 


For those desiring low-priced 
stocks, attention is called to Inter- 
type, whose sole capitalization con- 
sists of 221,000 shares, whose work- 
ing capital is $5,300,000, and whose 
75c earnings last year are being much 
bettered this year. 

A company which has greatly im- 
proved its per-share status is Ameri- 
can Agricultural Chemical, with noth- 
ing outstanding but 213,000 shares, 
and net quick assets of $59 a share. 
With increased planting probable 
next year, this company will likely 
better its $4.71 earnings reported for 
the fiscal year ended the past June. 

The sugar-producing companies are 
doing excellently, and as soon as the 
matter of taking care of back divi- 
dends is completed, the common stock 
of Cuban-American Sugar, now 11, 
might be attractive. Great Western 
Sugar is attractive at 36, where the 
yield is about 7 per cent. Strong 
financial condition and good earnings 
outlook exist. 

Loew’s is continuing to do well, 
and although it has advanced 15 
points since attention was recently 
called to the stock, the outlook is 
good enough to warrant investors’ 
holding it. Increased earnings and 
dividend are in sight. This writer 
has avoided calling attention to stocks 
when they get up pretty high, such as 
Case, Allied Chemical, knowing that 
the average person is not interested. 
It would seem, however, that before 
a bear market develops in these stocks 
they will be split up; hence, anyone 
owning them lower down might as 
well hold on for such development. 

Chrysler and General Motors are 
likely to resume their rise when the 
new models are presented this Fall. 
It is plain that the replacement of 
worn-out motor cars has not been 
completed nor is vet in sight. 

Earnings of Liquid Carbonic (now 
40) have steadily improved and war- 
rant an increase in the dividend to $2. 





ANYBODY CAN 
RECOGNIZE 
MARKET MOVEMENTS 


—after They Are Well on Their Way 


But the biggest profits are made with least 
risk by anticipating trends. Will the mar- 
ket go up or decline? Given the answer, 
you not only make bigger and quicker 
profits but through such action you gain 
more protection for your account. 

Too many otherwise shrewd investors 
(and counselors), however, lacking the 
ability to anticipate trends, are forced to 
be content with the smaller and slower 
profits that come after they recognize a 
trend is under way. 


How Profits Are Made for Wetsel Clients 


Despite the confusing, erratic and 
divergent market of the last 7 months, 
Mr. Wetsel has anticipated its important 
movements and advised WHEN to ac- 
cept profits and when to change to other 
stocks. Isn’t this the kind of market 
judgment you seek? 

Thousands again are renewing their 
interest in the market. But too many, 
erroneously, think that all stocks act in 
unison . . . that they merely have to buy. 
Obviously, such is not the case. In every 
period of this kind, the market, in an 
effort to properly adjust itself, is totally 
lacking in uniformity. While some stocks 
are advancing rapidly, others are seeking 
lower levels. The degree with which you 
anticipate these movements determines the 
profits you will make, and, furthermore, it 
determines the safety of your account. 

As we have stated repeatedly, it is just 
as important to know WHEN to take 
action as it is to know WHICH stocks to 
deal in. 

With such knowledge, supplied in ad- 
vance of changing price trends, you can 
take the necessary action that will bring 
greater profits and protection to you. 

Anticipating virtually every major trend and 
intermediary swing since 1927, including the 
1929 break (which he forecast two weeks earlier), 
Mr. Wetsel gives clear-cut, specific advice as 
to what action to take. He tells WHAT to buy 
or sell, WHEN (which is of even more im- 


portance) and at WHAT price. And he tells 
WHY such advice is being given. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Mr. Wetsel’s market philosophy and methods 
and our services are described in our interesting, 
informative booklet ‘‘How to Protect Your Capi- 
tal and Accelerate Its Growth.” 

Every investor who is now in the market or 
plans to take advantage of present-day oppor- 
tunities, is invited to send for a copy, without 
obligation. Send for your copy today. Find out 
why Pad Wetsel’s open-minded, independent 
methods enable him to anticipate trends. Learn 
why his interpretations and ‘forecasts are so 
accurate time after time. See how this guidance 
that costs so little can help you so much. Fill 
in and mail the coupon now. 


A. W. WETSEL 
ADVISORY SERVICE, INC. 


The only investment counsel organization 
directed by Mr. Wetsel 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without obligation, your 


booklet and information about your service. 
F-615D 
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Are You Holding | 


UTILITY STOCKS? 


What Are Your 


OIL STOCKS 


Worth? 
* 
What About the 


FALL OUTLOOK? 


What Groups Has the 


DROUGHT 


Affected the Most? 
* 


What Influence Will the 


ELECTION 


Have on the Market? 


Babson s Reports"; 


Dept 12-1 Babson Park, Mass. 
Send gratis copies of Reports 
offered above. m sas 


























For LARGE PROFIT 


When HOUDAILLE HERSHEY “B” was 
selling at 614 we advised its purchase as “‘one 
of the most attractive low-priced speculations 
in the entire list.” In less than a year it sold 
above thirty. This demonstrates the unusual 
ne possibilities in some of the low-priced 
st s. 


We have selected another low-priced issue 
which may duplicate the performance of 
HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY. It is a stock in 
which you might, in the months ahead, secure 
greater-than-normal profit. It is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is a stock 
which we believe will sell very much higher. 
Now, however, it may be bought at a very 
reasonable figure. 


The name of this stock will be sent to you 
absolutely free. Also an interesting booklet, 
‘MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS.” No 
charge—no obligation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 155, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 








How Many of 
Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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Six Stocks 
For Income 
and Gain 


EDWARD L. BARNES 


buy for income and appreciation, 
representing six separate indus- 
tries, are American Can, Atlas 
Powder, U. S. Gypsum, Central 
Aguirre Associates, Continental Oil 
and Union Tank Car. 
A combination purchase of all the 
stocks would give representation in 


ie attractive common stocks to 


with pipe lines. Union Tank Car 
owns and operates more tank cars 
than any other organization in the 


car-leasing field. The concern re- 
cently placed an order for 3,000 ad- 
ditional tank cars and is preparing 
for a still larger volume of traffic. 

Sales and earnings of Atlas Pow- 
der Company fluctuate very much in 
line with the trend of industrial ac- 
tivity in this country. The company 
is engaged primarily in the manufac- 
ture of explosives and blasting ma- 
terials, the demand for which is close- 
ly related to the rate of general busi- 
ness activity. Normally, explosives 
account for about 75 per cent. of 
sales, while finished cellulose prod- 
ucts contribute around 25 per cent. 
The company does not manufacture 
rifle or ordnance powders. Entrance 
into the organic chemicals field was 
begun last year. 

Sales for the first half year in- 
creased 21 per cent. while net income 
of $735,755 represented an increase 
of 53 per cent. and was equivalent 
to $2.12 per share on the common. 








INCOME-PRODUCING COMMON STOCKS 


1936 


Price Range 


Total Net 
Assets Income Earned Per Share 


Price Div. High Low (000’s Omitted) 1934 1935 1936* 
American Can... .. 124 $4.00 137%4-11534 $209,054 $17,310 $6.72 $5.83 $6.50 
U. S. Gypsum..... 100 2.00 110%- 80% 61,144 3491 135 247 3.60 
Atlas Powder...... 69 300 73 - 48 24,700 1,200 249 281 4.50 
Central Aguirre.... 32 150 35%- 25% 16,680 1598 295 2.14 3.50 
Continental Oil..... 31 100 38%- 28% 91,747 7,336 102 1.57 2.00 


Union Tank Car.... 27 1.20 





*Estimated. 


31%- 22% 36,283 1,457 132 1.23 = 1.50 








important industries which appear not 
to have attained maximum recovery 
possibilities. Total cost of 100 shares 
each would be about $38,300 on 
which the annual income would be 
equivalent to 3.4 per cent. Current 
earnings are estimated to be 1.58 
times present dividend payments. 
The yield of 4.4 per cent. available 
from Union Tank Car stock is par- 
ticularly attractive in view of the 
marked rise in-earnings taking place 
and the good coverage for the divi- 
dend. The company is in exception- 
ally strong position and well able to 
pass along to stockholders a large 
percentage of profits. In the first six 
months, it earned $821,706 net, an in- 
crease of 35 per cent. over the first 
half of last year. These earnings 


were equivalent to 70 cents a share. 

The increased consumption of 
gasoline is, of course, responsible for 
the improved earning power. The 
bulk of the company’s tonnage con- 
sists of refined products rather than 
crude oil, and it does not compete 


It would appear that earnings for 
the current year will be the largest 
since 1929 when the dividend rate 
was $5. Given a continuation of 
the present upward trend in busi- 
ness activity there is every reason to 
believe that stockholders will receive 
larger payments than the present $3 
rate which is partly extra. 
Continental Oil Company of Dela- 
ware in the first six months of 1936 
reported net income of $4,356,267, 
equivalent to 93 cents a share. The 
reason earnings made no particularly 
large gain over the corresponding 
period of last year is because in the 
first six months, instead of capitaliz- 
ing its intangible drilling costs and 
amortizing them over a period of 
years, it charged $4,415,347 for that 
purpose as against only $1,495,877 in 
the first half of last year. By fol- 
lowing a different accounting policy 
the company might have shown $1.72 
per share earned in the first half. 
Continental is engaging in an ex- 
tensive oil-drilling program involving 
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the expenditure of more than $12,- 
000,000 within a period of about 
eighteen months. Since January the 
company has completed 220 wells 
with a gross potential production of 
274,364 barrels. The program has 
so far effectively increased the com- 
pany’s reserves and exceeded mate- 
rially its refinery requirements. 

The revival which is getting under 
way in the building industry fore- 
shadows larger profits for U. S. 
Gypsum Company. While the stock 
is amply valued in relation to imme- 
diate earnings, it is to be remembered 
that, despite the improvement that 
has thus far taken place, construc- 
tion activities in this country are at 
an abnormally low level and that if 
past experience is a guide, this con- 
cern can increase its profits spectacu- 
larly when building reaches the pro- 
portions it attained in former booms. 

U. S. Gypsum is the leading manu- 
facturer of all types of building prod- 
ucts having gypsum as a base. The 
company also produces about 25 per 
cent. of the metal lath used in this 
country. Comparatively new lines in- 
clude roofing, paints and insulation. 


New Products Build Business 


American Can Company does not 
issue interim financial statements but 
it is reasonably certain that profits 
will run higher this year than last. 
Year-to-year changes in this com- 
pany’s affairs are of less importance 
than the secular increase taking place 
in the demand for containers of all 
kinds. American Can is the dominant 
manufacturer in its line. The pros- 
pect of increased business is aug- 
mented by the development of beer 
cans and fibre containers for milk and 
other products. Stability rather than 
growth has featured recent earnings, 
one reason being the heavy cost of de- 
veloping new lines. 

Despite low sugar prices in the last 
few years, Central Aguirre Associ- 
ates, Puerto Rican producer, has been 
consistently profitable. Now that 
sugar prices are working higher and 
promise to continue in a mainly up- 
ward trend, this stock is an attractive 
speculation, providing a fair income 
and holding the promise of larger 
payments. In the fiscal year ended 
July 31 last, it is estimated that in 
the neighborhood of $3.50 a share 
was earned. Selling for less than ten 
times earnings, enjoying a strong 
financial position and having a long 
record of profitable operation, the 
shares have been strangely neglected 
marketwise. 

This company is the largest produ- 
cer of cane sugar in Porto Rico, out- 
put averaging around 120,000 tons in 
the last few years. 











Do you enjoy 
a puzzle 


in arithmetic? 


Work this out! Assuming that death terminated 


your income, how long could your family subsist 


without it? 


IF THE ANSWER SEEMS WRONG, 
LET US HELP YOU WITH YOUR 
PROBLEM. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 

















UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 

Vv 

A cash dividend of Seventy cents 
(70c) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable October 
1, 1936, to stockholders of record 


at the close of business September 
4, 1936. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 











COMPANY, ‘Inc.’ 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a quarterly dividend of One Dollar 
($1.00) per share on the Common 


Stock, payable October 1, 1936, to 
stockholders of record September 
15, 1936. 

G.S. McCREEDY, Secretary 














DIVIDENDS 


ARMOUR 455 COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 


On August 21 a quarterly dividend 
of one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) 
per share on the $6.00 prior pre- 
ferred stock and a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the 7% preferred stock 
of the above corporation were de- 
clared by the Board of Directors, 
both payable October 1, 1936, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business September 10, 1936. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


ARMOUR 4x5 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 


On August 21 a quarterly dividend 
of one and three-fourths per cent 
(1%%) per share on the preferred 
stock of the above corporation was 
declared by the Board of Directors, 
payable October 1, 1936, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1936. 


E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 
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Chevrolet takes a step in the right direction with certificates of merit like this one. They give public recogni- 
tion to credit managers for the vital part they play in sound merchandising 


News of the Motor World 


NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Man-Behind-Credit ‘Rewarded 


A certificate for accountants in 
dealer organizations who have dem- 
onstrated exceptional performance 
by reducing accounts receivable is one 
interesting detail of a broad program 
by which Chevrolet has helped its 
retailers to keep receivables under 
full control while they have been set- 
ting up new all-time sales records 
month after month. 

A Dealer Accounting and Business 
Management Department at Chevro- 
let emphasizes reduction in .receiv- 
ables as an important phase of its 
work and the certificate plan is based 
on the fact that success in any under- 
taking depends on the interest of the 
persons carrying the project out. 

The program has unusual general 
business interest, perhaps, because 
few managements have devised means 
of giving to individuals in the ac- 
counting end of merchandising or- 
ganizations the public recognition 
which their efforts so often warrant. 


Packard, Studebaker, Announce Early 


Announcing its new models on 
September 5, Packard opened the 
1937 announcement parade, with 
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Studebaker following closely a few 
days later. 

Introduction of a six-cylinder line 
priced considerably under $1,000 is a 
feature of the Packard announce- 
ment. Rumors of this new line have 
been rife ever since Packard began 
carrying out a $5,000,000 plant-re- 
vision program some months ago. 
The new six has a wheelbase of 115 
inches, carries a 100-horsepower, L- 
head engine, and closely resembles 
the popular “120” model in appear- 
ance. 

The Packard line includes, besides 
the new six, the “120,” the Super 
Eight and the Twelve. All Packards 
now have independent front-wheel 
suspension and hydraulic brakes. 
Engine changes have increased gaso- 
line and oil economy, interiors have 
been completely restyled and larger 
low-pressure tires are incorporated. 
A front seat which is elevated as it is 
moved forward is an added comfort 
feature of unusual interest. 

On both the Packards and Stude- 
bakers is a built-in windshield-de- 
froster arrangement which works 
from the car heater. 

Striking new body lines and frontal 
appearance are characteristic of the 


1937 Studebaker models, which are 
being made public to-day. (Septem- 
ber 15). 

New styling appears on both Dic- 
tator and President lines. Hypoid 
rear-axle gears (which permit lower- 
ing of the body floor) have been 
used by Studebaker to increase head- 
room and to heighten the seats for 
greater comfort rather than for low- 
ering the overall. height of the body 
materially. 

Both sixes and eights have an oil 
cleaner which, the makers claim, elim- 
inates the need for ever changing oil 
(except for Summer and Winter sea- 
sonal coe) if a new cartridge is 
installed when the oil becomes dirty. 
An entirely new type of rotary door 
latch makes opening and closing of 
doors remarkably easy. A new type 
of overdrive is optional equipment 
on the President. The six-cylinder 
Dictators are priced beginning at 
$665 f.o.b. and the eight-cylinder 
Presidents beginning at $965 as pre- 
viously. 


Personal, Not Mechanical 


Because strong emphasis has been 
put on automobile inspection cam- 
paigns by various states and local au- 
thorities—despite the fact that less 
than 15 per cent. (maximum) of all 
accidents can possibly be attributed to 
mechanical failure—most people have 
come to accept as axiomatic the idea 
that old cars are more accident-prone 
than new ones. 

Only recently, so far as I know, 
has any attempt been made to ex- 
amine this belief statistically. In the 
case of two very limited surveys 
about which I have heard, the facts 
have proved to be exactly. opposite to 
the general belief. Old cars appear to 
be less accident-prone than new ones. 

Automobile Trade Journal investi- 
gators, for instance, recently studied 
the records of about 500 accidents for 
November and December, 1935, in a 
large Eastern State. These are the 
facts which they unearthed: 


Per Cent. of All Per Cent. of 

Model Cars in Service Accidents 
1925 2.94 1.15 
1926 4.42 1.38 
1927 5.93 3.46 
1928 11.50 5.76 
1929 15.70 9.22 
1930 10.66 10.14 
1931 8.19 6.91 
1932 4.95 9.68 
1933 7.01 10.37 
1934 9.83 17.97 
1935 15.10 23.96 


All of which indicates that another 
myth is on its way to being shattered, 
and strengthens the contention that 
the action of the driver is the major 
accident factor and the mechanical 
condition of the car a minor one. 
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ome nails an’ a load of pipe 
...and make tt snappy!” 


EAL telephones are ringing, placing 
real orders like this—thousands of 
times every day, all over the country. 
At the other end of the wire is a local 
merchant who sells steel and steel prod- 
ucts—there is at least one in every 
community. He is the dealer, the job- 
ber or the distributor selling by the 
pound, foot or ton. 

In this intricate age of ours, living 
would come to a standstill without steel 
distributors. For example: An explosion 
wrecks a small factory building. Men 
are out of work; the plant can’t oper- 


ate. The contractors rebuild the struc- 
ture over a week-end because they can 
get the many necessary kinds of steel 
—tons and tons of it, at once—from 
a nearby steel warehouse. Or a home- 
owner needs a pound or two of assorted 
nails. He gets them, right away, from 
a local dealer, who has all sizes in stock 
because he is able to replenish his supply 
overnight from a nearby jobber. 

Other steel jobbers and distributors 
supply the pipe that plumbers use, or 
the steel girders to be placed in the 
basement of a home, or a small piece 


of alloy steel needed by a machine shop, 
or the electrical cable required by an 
electrician—even a few pieces of stain- 
less steel for a store window. Farm 
and lawn fences, poultry netting, wire 
rope, galvanized sheets for barn and 
house roofs—practically any kind of 
steel that anybody uses—are carried in 
stock by these distributors, ready for 
delivery at a moment’s notice. 

United States Steel is proud to be a 
part of the service made available by 
these distributors. Their success is vital 
to the success of United States Steel. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY + AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY * CANADIAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
LTD. * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CYCLONE FENCE 


COMPANY * 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND DRY DOCK COMPANY * 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 


OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & 


RAILROAD COMPANY 


* UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
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